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SCHOOLS FOR SIARRIED 
GIRLS IN INDIA. 


A TALK WITH 
SOWBHAGYARATI SHERANTIBAI 
NIKAMBE, 

So far as I have seen the women of nations other 
than my own, I know none who have such a 
sense of calm dignity, of restfulness, and repose 
of manner as an Indian woman. Sherantibai 
Nikambé possesses these qualities in a large 
degree. She is a typical oriental woman, with 
smooth dark skin, coal-black hair and eyes, and 
a gracefully draped sari hanging in charming 
folds. Sherantibai hsa so thoroughly mastered 
our English tongue that she has addressed 
drawing-room meetings of English ladies without 
a shade of nervousness or accent. Naturally I 
at once asked her how she had managed to 
acquire English so thoroughly. 

“T belong to Bombay, and for three genera- 
tions ny people have been Christians. That has 
a tendency, though I do not say it always does 
so, to cut one off from Indian society. At nine 
I was sent to a boarding-school where there were 
only English girls of any age up to eighteen. 
Completely separated from my relatives, I 
remained there nine years, and I suppose | spoke 
just like the others.” 

“Still one often finds a foreigner in England 
for twenty or thirty years, whose first words pro- 
claim the fact. 1 have come to hear something 
about your school for married Indian girls, 
When did you start it ?” 

“In 1890. Previous to that, I had myself been 
a teacher in the schools of the Bombay Students’ 
Literary and Scientific Society. It is an old 
society, fifty years old I believe, and possesses four 
schools for girls in different parts of the city. 
Men manage these schools, and the teachers are 
men for the most part. Perhaps I ought to say 
instructors, for they only instruct, they do not 
aim at that influence over conduct and character 
which a teacher here is expected to exercise.” —_| quite well learn to play a small harmonium. As 

‘Do they take the pupils on pretty far ? ” | a matter of fact, many of our scholars do so?” 

“No, it is only elementary teaching, the| I thought of an Indian lady playing an English 

eventh Marathi Standard, equal to your fifth | hurdy-gurdy as “respectable,” but instead of 
English. I could not help observing that as | giving expression to the frivolous notion, asked 
soon as a girl married, which happens often when | if they sewed. 
intelligence is just beginning to develop, at “‘ Yes, they embroider good deal. I daresay 
twelve, thirteen, fourteen, they leave school to | you have seen the round caps men wear so much 
begin idling away their most valuable years at | in Bombay, which often have handsome em- 
home.” broidery. These are made by Indian ladies, as 

“Sometimes I suppose without even house- | well as embroidered coats, children’s frocks, 
work to take up their time.” | saris, and soon. Then much time is spent on 

‘‘It is so sometimes. In a Hindu house, or | the toilet. The hair is often washed with per- 
rather community, for of course our households | frmes and spices of which you can hardly have 
are much larger than those in England, sons | too much. Blossoms are strung on thread and 
bringing their wives tu their parents’ home, there | entwined among the hair. An Indian lady’s 
is not much to do if the people are well off; and | jewellery, too, absorbs a good deal of her care.” 
Renerally the older women are not averse from; “Then a mother is expected to give a great 
doing it.” - deal of individual attention to her children.” 


“And you have not so many meals us we! “ Yes, not always with the best results. Ou: 


have, and do not trouble to have such a super- 
fluity of articles for the table.” 

‘I am glad to say we don’t. We have two 
chief meals, in the morning and evening, and 
minor repasts of cakes, sweets, milk, pejé 
(porridge) in the afternoon. That means a vreat 
deal of spare time not filled up.” 

“‘ How do Hindu women pass the ‘ fly-slow’ 
hours? Do they learn music ?” 

“No, with us, that is not respectable; music is 
taught to hardly any, but nautch girls, that is, 
Indian music. But since English ways are becom- 
ing more the fashion among us, a Hindu girl can 
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| wishful to extend it. 
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children are often spoiled, in more ways than 
one. Parents are frequently too young and 
immature to have strong children. Their mother 
is but an inexperienced girl, incapable of judg- 
ing what is best for a child's welfare ; not strong 
enough to insist on her way being done, even 
when she knows what is right.” 

“ T suppose all social reformers are agreed that 
marriage should be delayed ? ” 

“I think so. I believe the Government in 
1291 would gladly have raised the age of con- 
sent beyond twelve, had they seen a chance of 
carrying the mass of the people with them. Of 
course castes differ with regard to marriage 
customs, some being much later than others.” 

‘“‘ At what age did you marry, Sherantibai P ” 

‘“T was very old—twenty. Some of mv 
friends thought it quite an improper age. Are 
Indian women happy in their homes? Yes, on the 
whole, I think they are, or rather I will say they 
are contented. Sometimes a girl marries into 
a community where she is not well received, and 
may spend a very unhappy time in the sasar 
(father-in-law’s house). Her réle is then always 
to win her new relatives by submissiveness and 
gentleness,” 

“It is strange her friends don’t interfere to 
protect her against minor persecution.” 

“It would not do the least good, only make 
her task longer and more difficult. She must 
trust to herself.” 

“Are you not afraid that education may 
make Hindu girls less submissive, less willing to 
be put upon by their relatives-in-law ? ” 

““On the whole, I think not. Patience and 
gentleness are largely national characteristics, not 
likely to disappear quickly. We try not to aim 
at too much just for the present. We don’t 
wish to give girls a univorsity education, but to 
teach them to be more useful in their homes, 
More will be done by-and-by. Most probably 
education will defer marriage, for one thing, 
give a wider outlook on life, perhaps make the 

, women more tolerant and kindly to strangers 
who enter their community.” 
‘“* How many girls are you educating in your 
school ? ” 
“ Fifty. 


We are quite full, and I am very 
The school is at Girgaun, 
Bombay. 1 ask for girls who are leaving the 
schools of the Literary and Scientific Society, 
and as our teachers are women, one objection is 
thus removed. ‘The mother-in-law is not alone 
in objecting to the teaching of young wives by 
men teachers: Indian men mostly object also. 
I spend a good deal of time visiting among the 
older women, trying to show them the advan- 
tages of education for the girls. It would be 
foolish to neglect them, as they are a strong 
conservative force. They must be won,” 

“Tam told that the elder women have almost 
solute authority in the Zonana ? ” 

“That isso. tL have now seen many cases 
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public apartment, decorate her with flowers, 
worship, and make offerings. Gifts are made to 
the priests, and visits received from one’s friends. 
And the Sharavana month is not the only one ; 
weekly or monthly, some interruption to their 
work is constantly occurring.” 

“Who helps you to teach P” 

“We obtain excellent teachers from a high 
caste called the Parabhu. They marry late, 
and if there are several girls in a family, often 
the father cannot afford to dower them all, and 
we gladly take his ‘remainders.’ Three of my 
pupils are now teachers in the primary schools 
of Bombay.” 

“ Are they paid well ?” 

“No, I cannot say they are, but they are 
occupied and happy. Better pay will come 
presently.” 

“ How long hours do you work?” 

“From ten am. till four or five, with an 
interval forlunch. No, caste does not interfere 
even with that. The girls groupthemselves round 
the room, and eat according to their caste; 
there is no difficulty.” 

Mrs. Nikambd has now been a year in 
England, and very shortly is returning to her 
school in Bombay. She has just completed an 
interesting little book, “ Ratanbai,” the sketch of 
the life of a young Hindu girl of high caste. 
It shows clearly many of the customs and pre- 
judices against which she has to contend. It 
is written in a simple, unaffected style, and has 
a preface by Lady Harris. O. 8, Bremner. 


where men would have preferred later marriages 
for the girls, and the new ideas generally, but 
where they had to side with the women. It is 
they who arrange the marriages, and in general, 
they have more influence in domestic matters 
than men.” 

“What then do you teach your married 
girls P” 

“English and Marathi, of course. When a 
girl is sufficiently advanced she studies almost 
entirely in English. We always encourage this 
because Marathi literature is not suited for the 
training and developing of a young mind. Much 
of it consists of astounding events which befell the 
gods, and curious legends. No doubt it is in- 
teresting to oriental scholars, but has no practi- 
cal bearing on life. History and geography are 
taught in both languages; literature, mathe- 
matics, domestic economy, sewing, and music go 
to make up the curriculum.” 

“Do the girls like mathematics P ” 

“Not much, and we do not push it where 
education is not likely to go beyond a certain 
stage. Domestic economy is very popular, and we 
have a capital text-book written by the Madras 
lady inspector, Mrs, Brander, applicable to Indian 
life.” 

“I suppose that the mother - in-law will 
not always be willing for a girl to come to 
school P” 

“That is so. Since she did not go to school 
when she was married, why should her daughter- 
in-law do differently? A favourite way of 
quenching enthusiasm is to pile as much work as 
possible on the would-be scholar. I have heard 
of her books being hidden or taken away, and she 
is diligently told that to come to school is not 
respectable, at least by ignorant women. We 
have a young widow with a little boy who 
persists in coming to us, despite her parents’ ob- 
jections. She replies that her education will be 
useful to the child afterwards.” 

“ Are Hindu girls quick P” 

‘: Yes, the average of intelligence is high. I 
have hardly ever had a dull pupil. The mother- 
in-law of one of my girls made the discovery that 
she could write better than her son. It made 
her very angry. She remarked that presently 
the boy would need to stay at home and mind 
the house, and the girl go to business, which 
would be a disgrace to the family. She ended 
by taking the girl from school. Mothers-in-law 
tell the girls that their husbands will think less 
of them if they are educated.” 

“Strange. We have had to hear and answer all 
these objections on this side. Even now we 
have not quite worked our way through them. 
What do you reply ?” 

“Nothing directly. But we take care to 
show the girls how little time their husbands 
spend with them, a result of their inability to 
talk interestingly upon any subject. We are 
compelled to work very quietly and make way 
gradually.” 

“ What about religion? If you teach Christian 
doctrine, you must close a great mavy doors 
against you.” 

“ Religious instruction is quite optional. I 
do not find my religion close many doors, at 
least in Bombay, which is a cosmopolitan city. 
In the provinces it might be different. I, on my 
part, retain some Hindu customs in dress 
and living. For instance, I remove my shoes on 
entering an Indian house. Where no end is 
served, where no principle is at stake, it is use- 
less flying in the face of the customs of a people. 
We are rather wishful to limit some of the 
religious ceremonies which interfere greatly with 
school life. For instance, this month (August), 
newly-married girls are busy worshipping the 
goddess Mangalagavri. They will be absent 
Tuesday of every week, and many afternoons.” 

‘What do they do?” 

“ Bring the goddess out of her shrine into a 


The Wears that the Locust 
bath Waten. 


By Annige E. Hoxipsworrts, 
Author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster.” 
CHAPTER XXI. (continued), 

“I can’r go away and leave you to be 
murdered,” Malden went on furiously. “ Isn’t it 
enough that you should sacrifice health and 
happiness to him? You shall not give your life 
too. I would never have spoken if I had 
thought that he loved you, but he hasn’t even 
manhood enough for that—and you—you don’t 
love him—you never loved him.” 

‘He's my husband~I can’t listen—I cau’t | 
Oh let me go!” 

‘Oh, that we two were Maying!” 

‘* You must listen.” He stood before her pre- 
venting her rising. ‘“ What does he give you 
for all you have givenhim? You have sacrificed 
everything—your best years, your talents, your- 
self. You, who might have written ‘The Book 
of the Great City.’ You waste your days on 
pot-boilers that life may be easy for a selfish 
brute. Whathaveyouhadinreturn? Cruelty, 
ingratitude, wounds that cut deeper than 
this.” 

“ Ah, don’t!” 

“But I must! Ihave loved you too long to 
stand dumb and see you die. A woman like 
you, chained to a living corpse.” 

“Whom God hath joined,” Priscilla gasped 
through her white lips. 

She had no strength to wrestle with this 
masterful love. 

“ God joined?” he laughed. “Nay, it was 
the devil’s joining, tying your beautiful years to 
Momerie’s lying humbug.” 

Malden took quick strides about the room. 
He was scarcely conscious of what he was saying. 
All these months of pity and devotion had been 
cutting deep channels in his nature of which he 
had known nothing. He would have laughed 
at any one who had told him that a man of his 
temperament would fall in love with a married 
woman, and go so far as to tell her he loved her. 
His love for Priscilla, he had told himself, was a 
thing apart from passion. It was austere and 
unselfish, a deep gulf that knew the sweep of 
ocean tides, but not the swelling of mountain 
torrents. He had loved her with a pity that 
was all pain and hopeless longing. There had 
been no thought of reward or return in his love ; 
he had respected her too much for that. And 
now the stream had forced its limit, carrying 
away with it self-restraint, prudence, everything. 
It was a muddy flood of turbulent passion on 
which floated fragments of pity, drifting planks 
that had made Love's shrine. He looked at the 
thin, white hands in which she had hidden her 
thin, white face, and he justified himself for the 
thing that a saner mood would condemn, The 
anger in his voice fell to pleading. 

“ Priscilla, you have never been loved yet. 
Let me teach you to be happy. Let me give 
you what you have lost.” 

She looked up then, and her eyes read his face 
with the wistful questioning of a little child. 
He had assailed her weakest moment when the 
chain was strained to the uppermost. All day 
she had been dragging at the yielding links whic 
bound her to her life with Dunstane. It was so 
hopeless, so cramped, 80 pitiful; and the life 
beyond the city’s misery promised sunshine, and 
freedom, and the pagan blessedness her heart 
craved. To feel her youth once more, the tumult 
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grew noticeably smaller day by day. One of the 
physicians at the Post Graduate Hospital deter- 
mined to use a novel method of preserving its 
life. Warmth being one of the great necessities, 
the infant was wrapped in cotton wool and laid 
in an incubator, its couch being a tray that is 
actually one of the balances of a large pair of 
scales. The slightest increase in weight is thus 
perceptible ina moment. At the child’s head is 
a thermometer so adjusted as to record its tem- 
perature. Other instruments record its pulsa- 
tions and respirations. His food, consisting of 
one part sterilised milk and two parts barley 
water, is administered every hour, 240 drops 
being given, drop by drop, every time, a tedious 
process, but it would be injudicious to feed him 
in the ordinary way. The top of the incubator 
is glass, so that his progress can be noted with 
ease. On its entrance it was a fortnight old, 
weighed two pounds and a half, and was thirteen 
inches long. 


* * & 


The vogue of the bicycle in the far west is 
indicated by the fact that a little three-year-old, 
Miss Valentine Conwell, of San - Francisco, 
manages a wheel in the park and along the city 
streets with all the confidence of a veteran. The 
wheels of the machine are fifteen inches in 
diameter, and the whole affair weighs only ten 
pounds The little lady rides in a jaunty pair 
of red “ breeks,” sailor waist, and soft red cap, 
all trimmed with white. It took her only one 
week to learn the gentle art of rotation. 

* * * 

The August Atlantic Monthly, Boston, US.A,, 
contains a notable article on the new art 
criticism by Mary Logan. This lady is the art 
critic of an important Paris paper, and has 
written a remarkably helpful little book on the 
Italian pictures at Hampton Court, which is 
published for twopence at the Kyrle Society, 
Bedford Street, London. of life in her veins; that would be worth any- 

5 ues thing. And Malden stood there offering to give 

Mrs. Wolstinholme Elmy who hasa wonderful | her what she had lost. 
pen for touching on delicate subjects with happy “| have lost my youth,” she sobbed. 
ease, has written a book called ‘‘ Baby Buds,” ; ae res drew himself up 
which is intended as a stepping stone for little Malden’s eyes flashed; he ore a 
feet to the larger information of the previous and the strength of his frame was 4s © 
work, “The Human Flower.” strength of ten. 
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“T can give you that in three months.” 
“ My beauty ? ” 

“You are the most beautiful woman in the 
world,” he laughed triumphantly. 

Her eyes read him still, seeing the light on 
his face, the tenderness around his mouth, his 
strong manhood. And her heart cried out for 
the joy of life. 


You will come. You will let me teach you 
to love me?” 
She lifted her weary eyes to his. 
“ Dunstane said he would do that; and he 
couldn't.” 


“‘Dunstane was never a man!” His lips 
curled. 

“ And I think—I think—I am not a woman. 
Nothing moves me, nothing touches me—only 
Dollie. And if I gave up my life here—for 
ashes ? ” 

She was like a child appealing to an elder. 
The trustfulness in her eyes hurt the man. 

“ Priscilla,” he said gravely, “if you love me—” 

“I don’t love you,” she answered quickly. 
“ My heart is quite cold. But I have always 
trusted you ; and my life isso hard. It can’t 
be right that everything is over forme; I could 
be so happy—so happy. And you would love 
me. I think you would love me.” 

“T love you,” he interrupted. 

‘And I would be in the sun and breathe 
again,” she went on passionately. ‘And I 
would be free! Free! ” 

‘“ Free as air, Priscilla!” 

A sudden fire flamed in her face. 

“Right is not best!” she cried, her voice 
ringing harshly. “And it is never happy. I 
have done right for these two years. Do I look 
like a happy woman P” 

“ You are going to be happy now.” 

He made a step forward, but she stopped him, 

“No, not yet! Let me go, let me think.” 

His arms dropped. 

“ Priscilla, I will not even touch you. You 
are free to decide now, as you shall be free 
after you have decided.” His voice trembled, 
and the break in it went to Priscilla’s heart. 
“T can’t bear the thought of losing you now 
even for a moment,” he cried passionately. 
“ But I can trust you. You will mect me at 
Waterloo at ten o'clock. Yon will follow your 
heart, Priscilla ? ” 

She did not answer, going silently from the 
studio. Malden stood where she had left him, 
eyes flashing, pulses beating, heart galloping. 
He looked round him triumphantly. 

The angels carrying lilies were veiled. 


needn't go, and don’t stand there like a martyr. 
You can leave me. After all I am happier 
without you.” 

Priscilla trailed her steps down to Mra. 
Markham’s flat. She could hear the children 
laughing as they played. It was she who had 
taught them to be merry—she whose heart was 
breaking. 

She turned the handle and went into the 
room. Then she paused, her face changing. 

“Children, dear, what are you doing P ” 

The question silenced the fun, but their faces 
were still gleeful. 

‘‘We're plyin’ at buryin’ your little biby,” 
Susie piped up. ‘“Dollie’s deaded, and we're 
puttin’ her into the bury-hole. It’s a beautiful 
ply.” 

“It is not a play for little children,” said 
Priscilla, her voice ringing sharply. “It is 
play for grown-up people, for mothers. You 
must wait till you are mothers.” 

“ Learn us another ply, Mrs. Momerie.” 

* They tugged at her skirts. 

Priscilla gave a great cry. 

“It is the only one I know!” 

* ° * e e 


“Oh, that we two were Maying ! 
Oh, that we two...” 


A memory of the morning shook her. The 
fierce longing Gertrude’s song had roused 
wrestled again with duty and right. The angel 
that had walked with her veiled his face, and 
turned away from that unequal combat in 
which flesh and devil were arrayed against one 
frail woman heart. 

“T have lost my ideals!” Priscilla moaned. 

“ You have given me mine!” 

“My ambition... . ” 

“You shall write your ‘ Book of the Great 
City’ with me.” 

“T have lost my little baby,” she sobbed. 

“Priscilla . . .” 

She started up and stood before him with 
panting breast, life in her figure. Her eyes saw 
a new heaven and a new earth; but the look 
on her face kept passion at bay. 

‘“‘T can give you all,” he said hoarsely ; “the 
years you have wasted.” 

She put out her hand; the light died in her 
eyes. 

Ma Ah, no, no!” she cried. “You can’t give 
me those. The years that the locust hath eaten. 
You can’t give them back.” 

He took her hands in his; the strong palms 
around her fluttering fingers quieted her heart 
too. 

‘Trust me, Priscilla. Love can work miracles. 
We two together.” 


‘Qh, that we two were Maying ! 
Oh, that we two were Maying !” 


Her vuice was on its old dead level when she 
returned to her husband. 

“Mrs. Markham is not in, Dunstane. You 
will have to wait for your paper.” 

“T can’t wait; I’m too tired. I will go to bed.” 

She brought the chair and helped him to bed 
as usual. When he was settled she stood look- 
ing at him uncertain. Her lips quivered. 
Would he not help her against herself ? 

He lifted his head frowning to see her there 
still. 

“What are you waiting for? I wish you 
would go and leave me.” 

“Very well; I will go,” she answered, 
despairingly. 

She dragged herself into the sitting-room and 
sat down. She must think. 

But she could not think there, with the 
Madonna, and Tobias and the Angels looking 
down at her. Her girlish ideals, Dunstane had 
called them. She went into the kitchen. 

There was a strange passiveness on her faco 
now; yet in half an hour she would be a “ Poor 
Thing”—a woman at whom even the busman 
might point derisively. What did it matter? 
She could scarcely sink lower than she had sunk 
in these months, when she had served Dunstane 
with seeming devotion, and in her heart cherished 
hatred and all uncharitableness towards him. 
She looked at the last months. They wore a 
different complexion even from the mouths of 
her first disiJlusioning. Then she had been 
strong to pity the man’s weakness, and her 
girlish spirits had carried her safely over the 
shallows. She had been true to him in all 
loyalty, though her eyes had been opened to his 
real character. It had not taken long to find 
out the man; but she had hidden her discovery 
and tried to deceive herself, as she deceived 
others. And she had been sorry for him, lying 
helpless all day. Love for her husband was dead, 
but she could give him such love as she gave 
Betsy Huggins and the other pensioners on her 
affection. 

But even this had been withdrawn after 
Dollie’s death. She had made another discovery, 
and she could not forgive Dunstane for letting 
her child die. His helplessness was not due to 
paralysis, but to its hysterical imitation; he 
could walk if he would, yet he had sacrificed the 
baby rather than betray himself. This, too, 
Priscilla had hidden—not upbraiding him even 
in secret; and he had rewarded her by denying 
the one thing her heart craved. And since the 
episode of Mrs. Markham’s baby he had made 
no show of affection for her. She had almost 
begun to long for the hollow pretence that before 
had maddened her. 


The music was round her again, crashing 
through the room, whirling her round in its 
maze, dulling the pain of those years that the 
locust had eaten. Her hands were in his. 
Why should she deny the love for which her 
heart craved? Why should she go back to 
share Dunstane’s cheerless days ? 

“Tell me this,” she cried almost fiercely. 
“Are you one of those men who, so long as 
they have plenty to eat and drink, and an easy 
life, are perfectly content ? ” 

“T don’t think so,” he said slowly, startled by 
her manner. 

“ And would you think society and the world 
could not be improved, so long as you had your 
own way in life? ” 

“ Good gracious, no!” 

“ And would you be willing to give up every- 
thing, your manhood even, and pretend—pre- 
tend—and deceive yourself into thinking you 
were ill, when all the time—all the time—you 
were only selfish and a coward ? ” 

He stared at her. He could not understand 
her agitation. 

“T would rather have health in rags, than a 
weak body, and all the riches of the world.” 

“ And you would never talk about anything ; 
your work, your painting, till you had done it ?” 
“T fancy that is not one of my weaknesses,” 
he laughed. 

She looked searchingly into his face, and he 
bore her look without flinching. His eyes 
smiled with a boyish shyness. 

“ Are you satisfied P” he asked softly. ‘‘ Will 
you come ? ” 

She gave a long sigh and drew her hands 
away. 

“T must think. Give me a few days.” 

“TI will give you two hours. A train leaves 
Waterloo at 10.15 for the boat at Southampton. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
OH, THAT WE TWO WERE MAYING! 


Priscilla stole quietly into the bedroom, she 
did not want to see Dunstane. 

“T must think—I must think.” 

She threw herself on the little white bed, 
thinking. It was on this same little bed that 
she had woven dreams as a gir). Here she had 
planned her first book. Here she had dreamed 
of the little baby coming to her. Here Dollie 
had been born. Here she had lain awake that 
she might feel her little baby in her arms. Her 
arms were empty now. 

“ Priscilla |” 

Dunstane was calling her. She got up 
wearily. 

‘’ Where have you been all this time? You 
might just as well have gone to the concert for 
all the good you have done to me, You are 
never here when I want you.” 

“ What is it, Dunstane ? ” 

“Oh, nothing; I can do without it. Your 
face is enough to prevent any request I might 
wish to make.” 

“Tf you tell me what it is.” 

“ And your voice, it has a nice cheerful sound, 
hasn't it? You can be gay enough when other 
people are here. I don’t know what has come 
to you lately. You were miserable when you 
had the child, now she is gone you are ten times 
worse.” 

“ Ts that all you wish to say ?” 

“T wanted the Pull Mall, from Mrs. Mark- 
bam. She was to have brought it. But you 
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By 
that, it 


no love in her life. Since Dollie’s death she had 


closed her heart to all that still remained to 


her. 

She was in the chair where she had sat holding 
her little dead baby. But it was not Dollie’s 
weight that she felt on her knee. Malden’s 
head was lying there. 

He was crying because she had lost Dollie, and 
her fingers were stroking his hair. It was he 
that had helped her through those terrible days. 
She went with him up the street of Frodsham, 
when he carried Dollie for the last time. She 
was glad that he had let no one else touch her 
child. The tears were dropping down her cheeks 
~-slow tears, falling heavily like the drip, drip, 
from melting glaciers. The tears loosened the 
ice round her heart. She felt a glow of warmth 
as she walked with him through those days. 

Suddenly she bent forward, covering her 
shamed face with her hands, and a thrill of humili- 
ation passed over her, for now she knew that she 
loved Malden. She had loved him ever since he 
had loved Dollie; but she had not suspected it 
before. There was no joy in the knowledge 
—it filled her with the bitterness of another 
failure. 

She tried to get away from the tumult in 
heart and brain. Her thoughts flew to Dunstane, 
to hide there from the siorm of passion crashing 
through her. ‘Go away and leave me; Iam 
happier without you.” They were impaled on 
the sharp voice. Ah, that was true. Duostane 
would be happier with someone in whose eyes he 
did not read discovery of his shams. He had 
never touched her heart. 

“Follow your heart, Priscilla—it will never 
lead you wrong.” 

It was Malden who had said that. No, it was 
Cardie—a good woman, and she knew what it was 
to love. 

She was so tired of bsing lonely, so very tired 
of the weary treadmill and the weary prison. 
Follow her heart! She knew now that Malden 
held her heart. 

And yet she could not deliberately turn 
her back on all that she had valued in the old 
life—her girlish ideals, her loyalty to right, her 
belief in purity, her allegiance to that “ whom 
God hath joined... .” 

A sudden darkness fell upon her thoughts, a 
sudden horror of great darkness. Whom God 
hath joined? But God had not joined her 
life with Dunstane’s. The Church had not 
blessed their union; it had only been a legal 
contract. 

Her thoughts groped in tho darkness, seeing 
only the flashing will-o’-the-wisp, “ Follow your 
heart, Priscilla.” She rose trembling, putting 
out her hand to the fluttering light. She would 
follow her heart. 

(To be continued.) 


———— 


SACRIFICE. 


These delicate wanderers, 
The mind, the star, the cloud, 
Ever before mine eyes, 

Asto an altar bowed, 

Light and dew-laden airs 
Offer in sacrifice. 


The offerings arise ; 

Hazes of rainbow light, 

Pure crystal, blue and gold, 
Through dreamland take their flight, 
And ’mid the sacrifice 

God moveth as of old. 


In miracles of fire 

He symbols forth His days ; 
In gleams of crystal light 
Reveals what pure pathways 
Lead to the soul’s aesire,— 
The silence of the height. 


hard teaching Priscilla was finding out 
is only Love the Alchemist that can 
transform life into happiness, And there was 
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THE OTHER SIDE THE 
COUNTER. 
By Mase. Epwaprpbs. 


PART I. 
‘‘ CRIBBING.” 


situation. 


to advertisements. 


1n. 


them in case they have to go “ cribbing.” 


ences, etc, 


ever. 


critical managers. 


engagement and present applications. 


before entering the new “ cribs.” 


pretty faces for millinery department. 


not exist. 


Ir strikes me that the above title is rather sug- 
gestive of the operations of hungry little humans 
in their parente’ pantries. But to the shop assis- 
tant it has quite another significance. To him it 
spells a weary round of shops in search of a 


With one or two notable exceptions, no West 
Eod drapery establishments advertise for assis- 
tants, nor do young people who wish to secure 
situations, or, as they are called “ cribs,” in the 
better class business houses depend upon answers 


It has now for some years become a recog- 
nised proceeding to go round from shop to shop, 
asking if there are any vacancies in the depart- 
ments applicants have been accustomed to serve 


Assistants who know anything about the lack 
of dependence to be placed upon keeping a situa- 
tion any length of time, are always especially 
careful to have at least one good “ rig out” by 


The uninitiated might imagine that, given a 
ready tongue, good appearance, excollent refer- 
the dress of the “cribber” was 
of quite secondary consideration. Not so, how- 


Young men wear high silk hats, frock coats, 
and neat kid gloves; the young women fashion- 
ably made gowns of the best material theie last 
salaries would allow them to procure. Their 
hats, boots, aud gloves, irreproachable in point 
of style, are all additional items for approval by 


As special seasons of spring and autumn com- 
mence, “cribbers” are extremely numerous. They 
may be seen in little streams going to the best 
houses, awaiting their turn to be interviewed by 
managers. They are uncomfortable, to say the 
least of it, the minutes that pass while the 
applicants are being closely questioned as to why 
they left their former situations, what salaries 
they have been in receipt of, their qualifications 
to fill the present vacancies, how they have spent 
the time which has elapsed between their last 


‘And a dozen and one other questions are asked 
which have more or less important bearing upon 
the business in hand. Then from the single file 
of applicants who entered the shop a little while 
before, the likeliest are selected to fill the 
vacancies, and the others troop out again, to 
continue their systematic round of business 
houses until, like the dove of old, they find a 
little rest for the soles of their feet, and they can 
have a couple of days’ freedom from anxiety 


Of course, those who possess the “gift o’ the 
gab” stand the best chances of securing good 
engagements. But as showroom hands, managers 
try their “level best” to secure young women 
with tall handsome figures, and those with 


In large houses the day upon which they 
enter the “crib” is the last they see of the man 
who engaged them; they may be in the same 
house for years, but for all the business relations 
they have with one another, one of them need 


Their boxes having been handed over to the 
housekeeper and been disposed of, the young 
people are conducted to the counting-house of 
the firm, where they are requested to siga a 
formidable-looking document, binding themselves 
by their signatures to serve the fresh employer 
faithfully and to the best of their abilities, 
declaring solemnly that they will not seek to 
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injure him or his business in any way whatsoover, 
and so on, ad lib., which document, having heen 
signed, sealed, and delivered into the hands of 
the employer's representative, the assistants are 
introduced with a few curt words into their 
various departments. And for the time being 
“ cribbing ” is a thing of the past, and “ cribbers” 
are once again in harness—some of them, no 
doubt, making idle speculations as to the luck or 
ill-luck of those who were once fellow-applicants 
for the situations they now occupy. Whether 
they managed eventually to secura good, bad, 
or indifferent “cribs” must remain mere con- 
jecture until Misfortune’s wheel throws them 
together once more, and they are again members 
of the fraternity of Unemployed. 

(To be continued.) 


IN OTHER LANDS. 


Malle. Jeanne Benaben, who has just taken 
her degree of Ph.D. at the Sorbonne, in Paris, 
third in the list of two hundred candidates, took 
her bachelor’s degree at sixteen. Seldom, in- 
deed, has anybody ever become a bachelor at 
that sweet age. This young lady is now a 
lecturer on psychology at the College of Rouen. 
She seems to have a better poised nature, says 
one of her admirers, than the learned but uao- 
happy Sonya Kovatevsky. - 


An American woman has contracted to furnish 
all the derricks necessary in the erection of build- 
ings for the Paris exposition in 1900. Hername, 
or rather her husband’s name, which she uses 
for business purposes, is Mrs. Henry D. Cram, 
and she hails from Boston. 

+ * * 

The only authoress in Turkey lives in a beauti- 
ful village on the Bosphorus, and is repre- 
sented by a recent visitor as a very amiable and 
refined woman, living in the midst of books, 
mostly French, biographical, historical, and 
philosophical. Her children are taught both 
French and English, and the atmosphere of her 
home is that of a retined home anywhere. She 
has written two books on the condition of 
Turkish women, and contributes regularly to a 
French journal. 

* * * 

ACuban patriot is Mrs. Caridad Agnero de 
Richards, the widow of aCuban physician. She 
bought the firet gun used in the Cuban warfare 
and herself carried the cartridges to Camabuey. 

Miss Héléne Gingold, the composer of the new 
gipsy love song, “ Benita,” set to words of her 
own composition, is an interesting example of 
the force of heredity. She has already earned 
laurels as poet and novelist, and her grandfather, 
the Chevalier Sulzer, was a great singer and 
song-writer, and collaborated with Schubert 10 
many works. Miss Gingold’s mother, like the 
other daughters of Sulzer, was a singer and was 
prima donna at the Imperial Opera House of 
Vienna. 

* * * 

The Westminster Gazette tells us that the 
Russian Empress manifests great interest in 
the woman’s movement, and that in Court circles 
generally the subject is one that engrosses much 
attention. It is related that a meeting of 
feminists was recently about to be held in the 
capital, and that the Empress was anxious to 
obtain fuller information about the precise alms 
of advanced Russian women than she was likely 
to get from the St. Petersburg press. The ladies 
of the Court, as well as the Czar himself, were 
questioned on the subject, but at that time 
their knowledge of the matter was not very 
extensive. The Empress, therefore, despatched 
one of her secretaries to the meeting, with orders 
to take a full report of the proceedings. This 
she has also done on every similar occasion sub- 
sequently, so there is every appearance that the 
Court will now be kept well in touch with the 
aspirations of the pioneers of feminism in 
Russia. 

* * * 

Mrs. Eliza Huxley Scott, the elder sister of 
Professor Huxley, died at the age of eighty, this 
month in America. Her home wasin Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Sept, 5, 1895. 
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NORTHWARD HO! 


THE STORY OF A SUMMER CRUISER, 
By AURORA, 


CHAPTER II. 
THE FIRST LANDING. 


SaTuRDAY is a white letter day for some of us 
while the St. Rognvald ploughs merrily through 
the gray waves of the North Sea. Up on deck 
fortunate passengers are strolling about aimlessly, 
or reading as aimlessly, Bess is making friends 
with the Heavenly Twins; and the little 
American girl is flitting about the deck 
followed by the melancholy eyes of the 
Melancholy Man. The Butterfly Man has a 
freed and festive air about him—his wife and all 
her bonnet-boxes are prone in the ladies’ cabin. 
Iu honour of his liberty he wears a pair of white 
tennis shoes, which vive him a still more ethereal 
air. The two brothers and their sister are in 
their cabins, prisoners of the cruel North Sea. 
And yet we are having a very good passage ; the 
whole crew is optimistic, and the captain gravely 
wonders what would happen if the ship did 
begin to roll. The stewardess in the cabin is 
enlivening the invalids with gruesome stories of 
former experiences in crossing ‘‘ when there was 
really some sea on.” 


A FIRST GLIMPSE. 

And meanwhile Mr. Perowne has disappeared, 
“busy,” the legend runs, “ in his cabin, planning 
excursions for the morrow.” The fiords are 
ahead of us, and even the most miserable are not 
too unbappy to be cheered as we sight land and 
see before us the hills on the dim coast line. 
Nearer and nearer they come; the ship begins to 
settle down after her gay dance on the sea, and 
when the evening falls we are in smooth water 
and before us are the wooden terraces of Stav- 
anger. A few minutes later the cabins give up 
their sick, and we all gather in the fresh air, for- 
getting the past and looking only to the things 
that are before. 

This first glimpse of Norway is very interesting, 
and not one of us js inclined to find fault with 
the quiet and somewhat dull appearance of 
Stavanger. To the invalids, the wooden houses 
topped by wooden spires, the grey rocks, and 
shores of the fiord are as a sight of the promised 
land. In the still twilight there is a sense of 
peace and rest about the silent town. But soon 
the quiet is broken up, and we see the natives 
hurrying down to the quay and gathering there 
in knots and clusters. Presently the dreaming 
water is awakened, and a whole fleet of queer 
Norwegian canoes puts off to meet the St. 
Rognvald. These boats are modelled almost 
exactly in the pattern of those used by the old 
Vikings. They are rudderless and have a prow 
at each end. 

STAVANGER. 

Bess is going ashore with the Heavenly Twins, 
and while they are hesitating to trust themselves 
to the tipsy little crafts, Mr. Perowne comes to 
tell them the ship’s boats are at the service of 
the passengers. Thereafter comes a sudden rush 
over the sides, and two big boats leave the St. 
Rognvald taking with them most of the seventy 
passengers. These, upon landing, are at once 
surrounded by a crowd of small boys, eager to 
act as guides. Bess’s party annexes one who 
leads them up the narrow streets of the town to 
the Cathedral, standing boldly above all the 
other buildings. Here is to be seen a beautifully 
carved pulpit, the first specimen of the fine wood 
carving we are afterwards to meet in every town. 
Bess sniffs disapprovingly as she comes out of 
the Cathedral. The local odour of Stavanger 
does not immediately commend itself to the 
stranger. But it is not really objectionable, and 
comes chiefly from the aromatic pine wood of 
which the houses are built. Down at the quay, 


where the smell of herrings had assailed the 
nose, Bess had made no grimace. To be sure 
she is accustomed to it in her home on 
the Scotch coast, and use conquers a multitude 
of smells. Past the museum, theatre, and 
schools they go, for Stavanger boasts some 
public buildings, followed by the crowd of small 
boys chattering wildly in Norse ornamented 
with English. Suddenly appears an official 
—no less a personage than the Mayor—who, 
with trae Norwegian courtesy, disperses the 
boys, bidding them not to follow the strangera. 
There is no time to ascend the hill to the Valb- 
jergtaarne, a tower from which one may get a 
fine view of the Bukko and Ryfylke Fiords, with 
their clustering i-lands. The night has fallen 
aud it is time to return to the boat. Bess is 
loth to leave a place crammed full of novelty 
and delight ; but the brother of the Heavenly 
Twins (Bess has unearthed the relationship), 
who is in charge of the party, discreetly rules 
that they must not risk being left behind, so 
once more they row across the dark waters to 
the darker light-studded shadow that tells 
where the St. Itoynvald is lying. Across tho 
water comes the musical welcome of a Scottish 
song. The crew and sailors are in the bow 
singing. 
FROM DARK TO DAY. 

Rvuzd the black hull of the St. Rognvald 
crowd a number of small boats, some of them 
manned by fuir-haired Norwegian girls wearing 
ted bodices and plaid kerchiefs over their heads. 
The Scottish songs do not touch their sense of 
music. Making a pretty pouting mouth one of 
the girls cries out, “ We no like church music ; 
give us songs lively.’ They watch the passen- 
gers board the ves3el. Half an hour later the 
big screws are turning and we are steaming out 
of the fiord. 

Save for the throb of the screw and the white 
line of steam and wheel, all is silent and dark. 
The fiord sleeps deeply in the arms of the sur- 
rounding hills. Overhead there is scarcely a 
star, and behind us the lights of Stavanger pale 
and die. On this dim highway of the waters 
the brave ship moves softly towards the land of 
the midnight sun. 


CHAPTER III. 
IN THE HARDANGER FIORD. 

The next day is Sunday, and when we wake we 
find a grey veil of rain curtaining the port-holes. 
Overhead there is a dull plash unlike the ener- 
getic “swabbing ” of the deck with which weare 
usually roused. Swish, swish, it comes, and Bess 
gives a groan, “ It is pouring in torrents.” 

It requires all the arts of the stewardess, and 
the added blandishments of cups of tea, to get 
us up at all; but when we reach the damp deck 
it is to find that we are among the incapable 
and unenterprising passengers. Fifteen of the 
company have been landed at Sand early in the 
morning to drive across the country from Sand 
to Odde. Sand itself is an unimportant little 
place that looks like along line of houses fring- 
ing the fiord, which here divides into three 
branches, the Sand, the Sawde, and the Hylen 
Fiords. The hills, grey and sullen, rise high 
above the water, but the scenery is not strik- 
ingly Norwegian ; and on this wet Sunday it is 
difficult to see the shore, owing to the impene- 
trable curtain of the rain. 

SONDAY ON BOARD. 

By-and-by the ship's bell begins to ring—an 
ecclesiastical tone in it suggesting that there is 
to be a service in the saloon, The clergyman 
of the kodak has gone away with the shore 
party, but there are several left to read the 
prayers, Ina corner of the deck the two priests 
are having a little service d deux ; while scat- 
tered about in their chairs are the invalids who 
do not wish to go intothe saloon. The familiar 


tunes reach us on deck, sounding sweetly for 
the distance, and we lay aside our books to 
listen. 

The Melancholy Man is alone in the bow, 
looking more miserable than usual as the re- 
lentless rain tinkles on his mackintosh. The 
depressed trio are on deck. It is evident that 
they have suffered a night and a day on the 
deep. The sister is recovering her complexion, 
but there is a battered look about the big 
brothers which is pathetic. A fellow feeling 
makes me venture on conversation, and I find 
my intuition has not played me false. We shall 
probably have many other pleasant talks before 
the voyage is over. 

Meanwhile we are steadily steaming up the 
fiord, on each side hill and valley, river and 
torrent, shrouded in rain, that veils the strange 
aud wonderful country we have come to see. 


SCOTLAND THROUGH A MICROSCOPE. 

Bess is inclined to be sarcastic on Norwegian 
scenery. 

“It is only Scotland seen through a micro- 
scope,” she says,” and the captain agrees with 
her in an eloquent “Ou ay.” 

Bess and Captain Masson are already good 
friends. She loves his hardy Scottish accent, 
and I am sure she talks to him for the pleasure 
of hearing the northern “r’s.” She is gradu- 
ally converting me to an admiration of her 
nation, and after the attentions of stewardess 
and crew, I am inclined to believe her when she 
says the Szotch are the salt of the earth. 

“T thiok you might even call them the salt of 
the sea,” I add; and this annoys Bess, who 
likes her country to be taken seriously. To be 
sure we have every opportunity for doing so 
just now. There are eight doctors on board, 
most of whom are Scotch ; and Bess declares that 
all the nicest people on board belong to her own 
country. 

“‘ But everybody is nice,” she saya; and it is 
not strange that she thinks eo. Sho already 
numbers most of the passengers among her 
friends, and even the clergy show themselves 
anxious to find her chairs and show her the best 
points in the view. 

As the day passes the rain clears off, and we 
see the bright, clear greon of the banks, and the 
high grey peaks. We are in Karmo Sund, and 
before us is an ancient church, overtopped by a 
stone pillar, called the Virgin Mary’s Needle. 

It is said that the end of the world will come 
when the pillar falls on the church. 


FIORD SCENERY. 

Jlose to the stone is a ring of Druidical 
pillars, called the Five Foolish Virgins. Just 
beyond is Haugesund, a town of wooden houses 
at the water’s edge; and beyond them again 
Bess calls me to see a quaint stone monument, 
surrounded by smaller ones. The central stone, 
with its pointed column, is that of Harald Har- 
fager, the others are the monuments of the sea- 
kings he subdued. 

We are soon at the mouth of the Hardanger 
Tiord, the famous arm of the sea that strikes 
for eighty or ninety miles inland, its smaller 
arms intersecting the country with a maze of 
waters that vive back in shadow the great heights 
that crowd along their banks. 

Going up the tiord the scenery becomes more 
rugged. Patches of snow lie white on the moun- 
tain sides, and here and there we catch glimpses 
of the wonderful Folyefonde Glacier. The great 
ice-field is thirty to forty English miles in length, 
and lies among the mountains fringing the Har- 
danger Fiord. Across the vast whiteness shoots 
the red sunset, and we stand silent before its 
glory — so silent that everyone hears Bess’s 
whisper — 

“A sea of glass, mingled with fire.” 

It is wonderfully lovely in the twilight. Four 
thousand feet above us rise the mountains, green 
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Paisons and prison life seem to be on the carpet 
just now, probably by force of contrast with the 
holiday world. The always readable “ Active 
Woman” of the Western Morning News had a 
good deal to say last week on prison life in New 
York, while the Humanitarian devotes some 
pages to the Woking female prison. This is 
described as the sole female convict establish- 
ment in England. 

The proportion of women to men in local 
prisons is rather more than one to four. The 
proportion of women to men convicts is about 
one to sixteen. During the year ending March, 
1894, there were 3.462 male convicts ; at Woking 
there were 212, 195 remaining in custody on the 
3ist. Eighteen years ago there were then 800 
women in the prison, besides women convicts at 
Milbank and Fulham. 

The regenerative power of work has not 
been overlooked in the discipline of the prison, 
although the decreasing numbers have mado it 
difficult to carry on all the industries which 
formerly were on foot at Woking. There used 
to be quite a large manufacture of mosaic floor- 
ing. How many people know that some of the 
mosaics of the courts of South Kensington 
Museum were made by working prisoners? The 
crypt of St. Paul’s, the Duke of Connaught’s 
summer-house, some of the floors of Sandringham, 
owe their handsome appearance to prison labour. 
Several women doing life-sentences had taken up 
glass work and did some capital windows to 
beguile the time. 

* & *# 

The tailoring department was at one time 
quite an important Woking industry, only given 
up about a year ago. The workers made army 
and police clothing, clothing for the children at 
Greenwich Hospital, and so on. Of courso 
Woking has a laundry, now employing eighteen 
women. I commented upon the whiteness and 
excellent finish of some collars, taking one from 
a woman's basket as I spoke; she dropped quite 
a fine courtesy in return. The largest industry 
at Woking is twine-making, which employs 
twenty women. The twine is used at the Post 
Office. A large number make socks, shirts, etc, 
in their cells. 


On the banks are little hamlets of wooden 
houses, white and red, brown and yellow, under 
a sky flagged with clouds that repeat the colours 
of the sunset. 

“Earth hath not anything to show more 
fair,” not even when we pass into the Sor Fiord, 
and the great waterfalls come dashing down the 
mountain sides. ‘The silence of the white, un- 
changing peaks is all the more felt for the life 
and tumult of the dashing water; and we on 
deck grow silent too, and even a little wistful 
with the sadness of a dream realised. 

At ten o'clock we cast anchor at Odde with 
the prospect of a quiet night before us; and 
soon after eleven Bess and I are asleep. Have 
we not before us a long, delightful excursion on 
Monday P 


on the principle that the individual worker was 
not in a position to make a fair bargain with the 
capitalist; and, without combination and co- 
operation, he was not in a position to obtain a 
fair share of the wealth that he had created. 
Some of them could remember the violent 
antagonism that the movement had met with in 
its early days, but since then it had come to be 
recognised as one of the great forces for good if 
rightly used. Just now the movement had come 
toa great crisis During the coming week there 
might be conflicts between those who had 
obtained a comparatively assured position as 
skilled labourers and those who were unskilled, 
and consequently had to suffer all the drawbacks 
of casual and intermittent employment—bet ween 
those who would trust to self-help and those 
who, feeling the helplessness of the great mass 
of the people, were crying out for some great 
measure of State socialism. Iu considering these 
critical questions and reconciling these conflict- 
ing interests, might they not pray for the 
delegates that they might be endowed with 
self-control and the statesmanship to avoid 
self-destructive division P 


ON EARLY CHRISTIAN LINES. 

Trade unionism, then, broadly represented “ a 
movement for the equalisation of the results of 
industry, and their better and more equitable 
distribution.” In this, Canon Gore concluded, 
the movement was following in the lines of early 
Christianity. For Christianity meant, above all 
things, social reform. “ Whatever might bs the 
future history of our race, whether our present 
economic system was destroyed by a violent 
revolution owing to our selfish sins, or whether 
its defects were remedied by the slow uplifting 
of gradual reform, the kingdom of God would 
come, and with it the satisfaction of our earthly 
as well as our heavenly needs.” 


— eS 


A NATIVE SCHOOL. 


A scuoon of medicine for Christian Women is 
about to be opened in Ludhiana, North India, 
to meet the pressing necessity for providing a 
thorough medical training under fully qualified 
Christian Medical Women for those Christian 
girls and women who wish to propare themselves 
for Medical Mission Work. The first session 
will open with course of instruction for Com- 
pounders and Midwives. In the second session 
Seen sensi Nea. toe Medi bes pee foreign universities—chiefly France and Switzer- 
(standard of Civil Hospital Assistants). Assoon land—for their degrees ; but though thoroughly 
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ing Universities, a five years’ course of instruc- Siberia, having pee ah sala bli ° d et 1 
tion will be begun, and students who wish to do University of Berne in 1587, was oblige 4 ay ‘ni 
so will be able to take the University Examina- return to take the position of nurse, an’ in ls 
tions and qualify as Assistant Surgeons, or L.M.S. humble capacity bravely worked for eight a ath 
Midwives will receive a two years’ course of On the outbreak of the cholera epidemic 7 ru 
training and will take the Government Ex- she begged and eee iasroneanenome ae ae 
amination for Midwives given in Lahore. among the masses of suffering peasants W tel 
Nurses will be received and trained in the migrated from different parts of Russia to sethe 
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time those who pass their Examinations in that thousands would have been without ény 


Nursing successfully will be eligible for scholar- medical aid had it not been for her untiring 
ships in the School. energy. 
Regular Bible instruction will be given. 
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DUST. 
I heard them in their sadness say 
“The earth rebukes the thought of God ; 
We are but embers wrapped in clay 
A little nobler than the sod.” 
But I have touched the lips of clay : 
Mother, thy rudest sod to me 
Is thrilled with fire of hidden day, 
And haunted by all mystery. 


(To be continued.) 


MAN’S RIGHTS. 


A SERMON 
BY CANON GORE. 
Durine the present week the Trade Union 
Congress has been meeting at Cardiff, and the 
Christian Social Union has fittingly inaugurated 
the meetings by a series of sermons in the 
churches of the district. Canon Gore preached 
in the neat and unpretentious little Church of 
St. Saviour’s, Roath, a thickly-populated work- 
ing-class meighbourhood on the outskirts of 
Cardiff. His sermon may roughly be described 
as stating the theology of man’s rights in com- 
bination for the good of society. Taking as his 
text Matthew xxii. 35-39, concluding with the 
words “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self,” Canon Gore said that there was, then, a 
right self-love. We are right in trying to care 
for our own interests, and it is well to recognise 
this. Religion bids us look after our own 
interest, thus recognising that there is a right 
kind of self-interest, a right care of ourselves, a 
right discipline of all our faculties. And is 
there not in every one of usa great yearning 
for happiness in spite of all that has been said 
about the discipline of sorrow? It was because 
men sought happiness whilst neglecting the law 
of God that they sought it wrongly, and brought 
disasters upon themselves by their quest. But 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” In 
the Old Testament, where this expression was 
first used, it had that narrowness which always 
belonged to that imperfect stage in revelation. 
In the New Testament, it included all mankind. 
EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYED. 

Think of the revolution which would be brought 
about if this principle were universal, if every 
being had the same rights and privileges before 
God, and if he regarded these rights and privileges 
as limited by the interests of other people. The 
hostility of classes had arisen from the neglect 
of this principle. It was because men regarded 
their brethren merely as instruments to use to 
further their own interests—because employers 
regarded their servants merely as tools for pro- 
ducing wealth, because servants regarded their 
employers merely as the wage-payers out of 
whom as much as possible was to be squeezed— 
that they had so much jealousy and distrust 
between men of different classes. ‘‘ Never may 
we regard any human being made in the image 
of God as a mere instrument for our own selfish 
convenience.” 

This coming week the Trade Union Congress 
would meet in Cardiff. Trade unionism is a 
movement of such vast importance in the history 
of our country that no one of ordinary intelli- 
gence can fail to watch it without the greatest 
possible interest. At its highest and best, trade 
unionism was an endeavour to carry out the 
principles of Christ’s great second commandment. 
It sought to promote the happiness of its mem- 


+ * # 

The Medical College for Women in St. Peters- 
burg, says the Sun, is about to be opened with 
the permission of the Emperor and Empress. 
After the closing of the medical classes for 
women in 1887, many Russian women went to 


* *& * 

On her return to St. Petersburg this year she 
presented a petition to the Emperor, and 
received permission to take a degree in Russia, 
which gives a right to practise in any part of 
the country. The urgent necessity of feimale 
physicians is but too apparent, considering the 
many tribes (Tartars, Yakutes, Turkestans, ete.) 
whose women are prohibited by the laws of their 
religion from receiving medical treatment from 
the opposite sex. 


Serr. 5, 1896. 
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THE NOTORIOUS JANE 


CAKEBREAD. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


Jang CAKEBREAD'S account of herself is a psycho- 
logical study, and would amuse, if there were not 
so grim an interest in it, many who believe her 
to be simply a besotted drunkard. The shrewd 
face, with its clean, clear outline, bespeaks, how- 
ever, a totally different class of person from that 
which might readily be imagined. There are no 
symptoms upon her of the habitual drunkard, 
but the uncertain eye and a restless look per- 
vading the whole countenance tell of a nervous 
system that is unable to withstand the immedi- 
ate effects of alcohol. 

“T have quite as good a head-piece, memory, 
and ability as anyone living,” she says. “ Few 
heads can beat Jane Cakebread’s. To a lady I 
don’t mind speaking as a lady, for my connec- 
tions are as good as anyone's in the country. 

“Why, twelve families,” she govs on, counting 
them on her fingers, “all connected with me, 
holds good positions to-day. I don’t want no 
help. All I want is to go back to my own sur- 
roundings.” 

WELCOME HOME. 

“Why, law!” she adds, relenting somewhat 
from the severo demeanour that she adopts 
when she thinks her interlocutor desires speci- 
ally to help her, “I have only got to go home 
to-morrow. I shall be met at the station with 
a horse and trap, and driven to a beautiful 
home, where one of my relations lives—and I 
know a lady’s home as well as any. There will 
be a damask tablecloth and silver, and she will 
say to me, ‘ Why, Jane, I am glad that you have 
come, and her daughter will say, ‘If mother’s 
glad I am glad,’ and I tell you it’s the truth. 
There will be a welcome for me.” 

The old face lights up with something of the 
smile which must have been so attractive in 
bygone years as she dwells on the certainty of 
the welcome with which she thinks she will be 
received. 

“T am talking to you as one lady to another, 
you know,” she reiterates. ‘That makes me 
able to tell you these things. Why, when I was 
a girl, and I drove round with a trap and horse 
to see the hunt, the gentlemen in the red coats 
which was hunting, touched their hats to me 
and said, ‘ (tood morning, Miss Cakebread.’ And 
even now there’s Squire and Squire —— 
who would say, ‘I am glad to see you,’ if I went 
down there. Why, the wheelwrights, and 
butchers, and cabinet-makers, and farmers is all 
amongst my relations—-a regular knot of them.” 

“THE TUPPENNY DROPS OF RUM.” 

You mildly insinuate that with such ability 
and good connections it is a pity that she has 
not been able to maintain a career that would 
do more credit to her mental gifts. 

“Yes,” she answers, “it is a pity. For 
ability, memory and head-piece there’s few to 
touch Jane Cakebread. It’s the tuppenny drops 
of rum, that’s what does it, and, why, this last 
time I didn’t spend a shilling! It was tuppence 
at one public-house, and on a bit, and then 
tuppence again, and tuppence more, It’s not 
the quantity, it’s the drops that does for me. 
And then the boys worry me, and then there’s a 
row, and there’s an end of it; but there’s no 
woman has been more praised for her work and 
has held a better position than Jane,” she con- 
tinues, 

“House and parlourmaid, that was my work. 
A gentleman once said to me : ‘ How dol know, 
Jane, that you ever laid tables?’ I will tell 
you how you know, I answered him, just see. 
When I was with Mrs. ——, she would say to 
me as there was company for dinner. I would 
get a beautiful damask tablecloth, and get the 
silver fern (we always kept it under glass). ! 


Then I goes to the gardener and says, ‘I want 
some flowers;’ and he answers, ‘ Certainly, 
Jennie, my girl,’ and brings them up, and I 
droops them down from the silver ornament in 
the centre, and places the water jugs one on each 
side. When I said that, the gentleman said, 
‘ You needn’t tell me any more, I see you know 
all about it.’” 


HONESTY, INDUSTRY, AND “SOBILITY.” 


‘Dressed like a lady I used to be at one 
o’clock, Muslin aprons with five tucks in 
them,” and the old fingers turn in the coarse 
edge of her apron. ‘And do you want to en- 
gage me?” she adds, looking at you shrewdly. 
“This is what you write and say; say as you 
presents your compliments to Mrs —— and 
wants to know what sort of servant Jane Cake- 
bread is. And she will answer that she pre- 
sents her compliments to you, and has always 
fouud that she could trust Jane Cakebread for 
honesty, industry, and sobility.” What the 
latter virtue was intended to indicate, or 
whether it was a compound between sobriety and 
nobility which lost some of its attributes in the 
mixture, it would be difficult to say. 

‘‘ Why, satin shoes!” she continues, “ I have 
put more satin shoes on ladies’ feet that go to 
the dances round Tottenham than would have 
filled ashop. I knows just what's to be done 
when there’s company, and dozens of champagne 
bottles I have opened.” 

Then she wanders off and talks of a legacy 
which she has received—and which probably has 
brought more harm to her than anything that 
could have been well imagined—and of a further 
legacy for a larger sum which she tells you will 
come to her. She speaks of what she will do 
when she receives it, until it is difficult to dis- 
entangle what is real from what is imaginary. 


‘SNO ONE BETTER THAN JANE.” 


By-and-by she Jeaves the accounts of the 
opulence in which she is going to live and returns 
to the details of her past. She tells of a relation 
who has sheltered her, and who is a carpenter 
and undertaker ; and, looking at you with her 
shrewd eyes, she says, “ For memory and ability 
there is no one better than Jane.” 

These relations have buried a daughter, and 
she quotes what was on her tombstone; and 
then she repeats the epitaph, with its quaint 
verse, emphasising once more the extraordinary 
memory which indeed she possesses, 

It is impossible to look into the old woman’s 
face without feeling that she has gifts, and a 
certain power which might have made her the 
centre of a group for beneficence and good, 
rather than one of the saddest spectacles in our 
great city, so full of sorrowful figures. 

What can be done? That is the question. 
Cakebread is not likely ever voluntarily to put 
herself under restraint. She will drift back 
again to the London streets. In a short time 
we shall see that she has been remanded again. 
Will she be consigned to prison once more? 
Or is the problem to be solved in such a manner 
that her life can yet be rendered a comparatively 
useful one P 


Of all the arts, music is the one in which 
women have least distinguished themselves— 
that is to say as composers, not as executants, 
for as instrumentalists and vocalists they have 
made their mark. The lady composer, however, 
is now asserting herself, and at the Gloucester 
Festival what was once the weaker sex will be 
represented in the programme. Among the new 
works to be presented is a Fantasia for the 
pianoforte by Miss Rosalind Ellicott, the 
daughter of the eminent divine. The interpre- 
tation of this composition will be confided to a 
lady, Miss Sybil Palliser, daughter of the in- 
ventor of chilled shot. 


A MISSIONARY SETTLE- 
MENT, 


Tue Student Volunteer Missionary movement 
has resulted in an attempt to form a Missionary 
Settlement ‘in which women from the Univer- 
sities, working together on evangelical lines, could 
unite in missionary effort, educational and 
evangelistic, 

Bombay, which in size ranks second only to 
London among the towns of the British Empire, 
would, it is thought, afford the greatest scope 
for work of the kind. Besides a large Mahom- 
medan and Hindu population, it contains a 
colony vf 60,000 Parsees. 

For women’s work amongst them there is a 
distinct opening; the Parsee ladies are free 
from Mahommedan and Hindu restrictions ; 
education with them, though partial, is universal, 
and they are eager for Western culture and in- 
tercourse with Eoglish women. The missionaries 
of Western India are unanimous in declaring, on 
the one hand, that there is urgent need amongst 
them for missionary extension on educational 
lines ; on the other that women with University 
education—and these alone—can engage in this 
work with hope of success, 

This scheme is capable of development in 
more than one direction. In the districts of 
Nasik and Malegaon, about 100 miles from 
Bombay, there is pressing need for lady doctors 
amongst 2,000,000 native women, who are almost 
entirely without medical aid. There a medical 
mission would find abundant scope. Contribu- 
tions will be thankfully received by Miss de 
Sélincourt, Hon. Sec. “Eversley,” B:'ham, 
London, 8.W. 


NOTES. 

With regard to Madame Patti's recent exhi- 
bition of her powers as a singer of Wagner's 
music, I have found, says the Daily Chronicle, 
an interesting statement made by the prima 
donna thirteen years ago. Madame Patti was 
asked which was her favourite opera, to which 
she replied, “One that I have never sung in in 
public—‘ Lohengrin.’ I consider Elsa the most 
beautiful and ideal character in opera.” ‘' Then 
you admire Wagner?” “More than any other 
composer. I am afraid to sing his music in 
public for fear of injuring my voice. But I have 
sung over his music at home, to my own intense 
enjoyment, many, many times.” 

Madame Patti was then asked, “ Will you 
never sing Wagner's music in public?” She 
replied, “I have reserved it, especially Elsa, 
for the last season of my operatic career. Then 
I shall not be afraid of injuring my voice, and I 
can sing his beautiful music as I would wish to. 
Tt seems to me most fitting to close my career 
with what I consider the greatest music ever 


written.” 
* % % 


The Westminster Gazette alludes to the fact that 
German influence is now paramount at the 
Russian Court. This is proved by the Czar 
having permitted the Princess Hohenlohe, 
the wife of the German Chancellor, to retain 
possession of the vast estates which she inherited 
a few years ago from her brother, Prince Sayn- 
Wittgenstein. The domains are estimated to be 
worth fifty millions of marks. The late Czar 
rigorously enforced the law which forbids 
foreigners to own land in Russia, and if he had 
lived, Princess Hohenlohe would have been 
obliged to sell the estates for whatever they 
would fetch. It is expected that one of the 
younger sons of the Prince and Princess 
Hohenlohe will settle permanently in Russia, 
and become a subject of the Czar, in order to 
qualify himself for the Wittgenstein inherit- 
ance. 

* * # 

Madame Chantrain, of Charleroi, Belgium, a 
lady of highaccomplishment and great zeal in 
progressive work, has accepted the position of 
president of the World’s W.C.T.U. of Belgium. 
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FIGHT FIRE WITH FIRE. 


Ir is now more than a year since the 
Armenian atrocities were reported to the 
world ; and, beyond the sending of altogether 
inadequate gifts to relieve the appalling 
necessities of the people, and the holding of 
diplomatic conferences at Constantinople— 
from which nothing has as yet resulted— 
Christendom has gone on the even tenor of 
its way. The world’s heart is cold, or these 
things could not be. Ten thousand men, 
women, and children massacred; their 
villages and homes burned to the geound ; and 
such ingenuity of torture and outrage in- 
flicted by the Turkish soldiery as could not 
have been excelled if the bottomless pit had 
vomited forth i's spirits to lead the atrocities 
—this is the record. And, in spite of it, 
civilised nations have stood by and seen 
women, who had first suffered more than 
death at the hands of brutal men, deliberately 
disembowelled ; and their babes, thus born into 
a world accursed, taken on the points of 
bayonets and sportively tossed to and fro. 
The manhood of the world has witnessed the 
spectacle of four hundred Christian women 
shut up in a church and undergoing a night 
of outrage, ending in murder, the streams of 
blood flowing out under the church doors. And 
yet knowing these things men have passively 
awaited the decision of a Mohammedan 
despot at Constantinople during the slow 
circling of a year. Women who look on and 
- have no power to act, must, if they think at 
all, say to themselves sometimes, “Could 
women have governed worse? Could they 
have proved themselves more utterly in- 
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adequate in presence of a crisis that must 
have called out the reserve forces of human 
nature's indignation and sympathy, if such 
existed in any but lethargic conditions and 


dwarfed development ?” 


In all the great nations of Europe the 
Gospel of Love is statedly preached and has 
been for centuries, with the result that 
hospitals for the sick, asylums for the old, 
homes for friendless adults and little ones are 
to be found on every band; and the refine- 
ment of sympathy has reached such a pitch 
that societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals have been generally organised. Yet 
these are the nations that are content to 


stand aloof within hearing of the heart- 


rending shrieks of tortured, outraged, mur- 
dered Armenians. The thing is one of the 
inexplicable phenomena that will tax to its 
utmost the ingenuity of the historian when 
we have fallen upon gentler and better times. 


We confess that the apathy of good women 


has astounded us, but reflection has proved 
that this pitiable passivity is the result of 
Women are not 


centuries of subjugation. 
skilled in taking the initiative, andin any 


case they have no power to take decisive 


action, But if they were a3 mother-hearted 


as they ought to be, the tumult made by 
thsm would have rendered it impossible for 
the Great Powers, or any other Power, to 


have kept on the even tenor of their way. 


Something would have been done, and that 
speedily, But it is not yet too late. We 
advocate the immediate circulation of a 
petition addressed to the Great Powers—a 
copy of which we shall give next week—to be 


printed in the papers of England, France, 
Germany, Russia and Italy, in order that 
names of men and women may be sent in. 


These names to be afterwards published in a 
supplement, and to be presented to the five 
Governments. Foreign missionary societies, 
philanthropic and reform societies of every 


name and creed should be called together in 


council, and the petition drawn up and sent 


forth under their authorisation, each village, 
town and city being canvassed by a com- 


mittee formed from the presidents of the 


same socicties in the respective localities. 


The moment a suggestion like this is made 


some conventional mind arrives at the con- 
clusion, ‘There are difficulties in the way ; 
it is not according to the usual methods of 
procedure ; it is not in harmony with custo- 
mary forms and the courtesy of nations.” 
Doubtless this may be true, but in times of 
crisis and distress it is the unusual that 
succeeds, because the unusual is best adapted 
to situations that are well nigh without 
parallel. We must fight fire with fire. We 
must not stand upon the order of our going, 
but go at once, drawn by the compulsion of 
what is best and most enduring in our 
nature, even “ the tie that binds,” the asser- 
tion and proof of a common and sacred 
humanity. We are not upbraiding any 
person or persons high in power. We are 
not decrying any nation or nations. Criticism 
seems futile—there is no time for it. What 
we wish to see is action on the part of women, 
united, cogent and immediate. Is it too 
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much to hope for this ? We do not think so, 
We ask for the assistance of committees from 
any and all societies of women, the object 
being to circulate the petition, and while 
doing so to collect funds for the sufferers in 
Armania. 

We have waited a year ; the work we have 
now in hand can be carried out within two 
months. Let us convene, combine, co- 
operate, and it may be ours to impart that 
enthusiasm that the movement needs, and 
has not had as yet; and to drive home, 
through the arrest of thought in the average 
mind, the perception, not of our duty—we 
will not use so cold a word—but of our great 
and holy opportunity of loving-kindness and 
goodwill to a suffering people. In this 
emergency the Golden Rule applies with 
almost mora completeness than to any other 
since it first fell from the lips of our divine 
Master. He Himself isa standing in the 
midst of those faithful disciples in Armenia 
who, weltering in their blood, and wearing in 
their wounds the mark of His cross, have 
been true to their vows of loyalty to Him 
even unto despoliation, desolation, and death, 


Simultane.usly with our appeal comes one 
from the Bishop of Hereford for the suffering 
Armenians. Wecan scarcely do better than 
quote from the letter which appeared in the 
Daily Chronicle : 

The sympathies of Englishwomen have, by 
some strange misadventure, not yet been 
touched. Under these circumstances will 
not some cf those ladies who know so well 
how to stir the hearts of their fellow country- 
women take up this matter? Time presses, 
and the case is very urgent. The rigours of 
the Armenian winter are not far off; and it 
requires very little imagination to picture 
the dreadful prospect before thoze hapless 
victims of Turkish misrule and barbarity. 
The active and benevolent ladies who direct 
our great organisations for the good of 
women, such as the Girls’ Friendly Society, the 
Mothers’ Union, the Society for Befriending 
Young Servants, and the various women’s 
temperance societies, and, I might add, those 
ladies who inspire and manage the Primrose 
League, would be enlisting their associates in 
a truly Christ-like work, if ia their several 
neighbourhoods they were to set the 
machinery of their societies in motion for 
this object, and invite all their members 
to give some offering towards the relief 
of the Christian women of Armenia, in pity 
for their sad lot, and in gratitude for the 
security and the blessings which they them- 
selves enjoy. 


The Bishop's letter has stirred the wit of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, which alludes 
facetiously to “the gentleman signing him- 
self J. Hereford.” Our contemporary goes on 
to say—still, we suppose, employing a delicate 
humour—“ We don’t want any British 
women meddling with the general question 
just now.” But asthe general question deals 
chiefly with the men who didn’t, why should 
not the women step in to show that they at 
least can do? “The question of ironclads” 
may fitly be referred to the British woman, 
when the British man has been blinking at 
the subject, and shirking the question for 
more than a twelvemonth. 


Sept. 5, 1805. 
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Students of Biblical history will be inter- 
ested in the recent deciphering of a Baby- 
lonish tablet, acquired bythe British Museum 
in 1884. The tablet is of unbaked clay, 
measuring 6 1-8th in. by 7jin., and is in- 
scribed on both sides with an account of 
Babylonian affairs immediately following the 
year B.C. 747. The inscription begins by 
giving us some information concerning a 
revolt which broke out in Borsippa in about 
746 B.c., and ends with the accession of 
Shamash -shum -ukin, a foster brother of 
Assur-bani-pul, in 667 B.c. The tablet is of 
the greatest importance to Bible students, as 
it throws great light on and confirms the 
statements made in 2 Kings xix. 37. In 
2 Kings xix. 37. we have the account of 
Sennacherib’s death given thus: “ And as he 
(Sennacherib) was worshipping in the house 
of Nisroch, his god, Adremelech and Sherezer, 
his sons, smote him with the sword. . : 
And Eserhaddon, his son, reigned in his 
stead.” In the recently-discovered fragment 


this account is borne out almost word for 
word. 


We hope that the case of the young 
servant, of Newport, ill-used by an inhuman 
mistress, is one rare enough to deserve the 
notice it has received. Mrs. Kathleen 
Young, a woman in a good position, employed 
the poor child as a maid, and subjected her 
to the most barbarous treatment, beating her 
with poker, flat-iron, rolling-pin and b:oom- 
stick. The girl was taken to the infirmary 
suffering hocribly ; and the mistress, we are 
glad to say, was sent to prison for six months 
and sentenced to a fine of £25. It is high 
time that the law stepped in to protect these 
poor girls, who are at the mercy of cruel em- 
ployera. 


The unfortunate Jane Cakebread, of whom 
a sketch appears in this number, has figured 
prominently once more in the annals of the 
police court, and has for the 277th time been 
committed to prison. She is one of a class 
that forms a problem difficult indeed to solve. 
Too sane for a lunatic asylum, out of place 
among criminals, she ought not to be at 
large, and yet she is fitted for neither of the 
institutions by which we undertake to provide 
for the defective and delinquent. There is, 
however, no question that some provision 
must eventually be made for dealing with 
such cases. They must ba protected from 
themselves, and the fact must be faced that 
some institutions are needed to which they 
can be consigned, where they may yet carry 
out a useful existence, and at the same time 
be properly controlled. 


The case of Jane Cakebread raises more 
than one important question. The necessity 
for the Inebriates’ Bill, which proposes to 
retain habitual offenders compulsorily, is 
one, but another and as interesting a question 
1s, Why have so many publicans been per- 
mitted to break the Licensing Laws in serv- 
ing this notorious woman with drink until 
she is drunk? If it be eaid that a very 
small amount of drink puts her in a state of 
intoxication, it may still be asked why pub- 


licans serve at all so well-known a victim of 
the liquor traffic. The liquor-sellers have 
been so frequently accessory both before and 
after the fact, in connection with the poor 
woman's fatal habit, that the circum- 
stances surely constitute the severest com- 
ment on the administration of the Licons- 
ing Laws. 


According to the Star, some of the in- 
habitants of Leicester seem to have taken 
the Local Veto into their own hands without 
waiting for an Act of Parliament. The 
magistrates recently granted a provisional 
licence for a new public-house in a working- 
c'ass neighbourhood, and the people residing 
in the street in which the house is situated 
have met and declared that they do not need 
the house, and will not have it if they can 
help themselves. The meeting was spontan- 
eous, and all but unanimous, only two voting 
against the resolution. They further deter- 
mined that if the justices persisted in estab- 
lishing the licence they would boycott the 
house. This should form an object lesson for 
the people who find it to their interest to cry 
“Robbing the working man of his beer!” 
most of whom, however, know they are in 
no danger of having public-houses dumped 
down rext door to them. 


In the House of Commons, on Thursday of 
last week, Mr. H. J. Wilson, on behalf of the 
hon. Member for Cockermouth, handed to 
the Clerk of the House of Commons formal 
written notice of the intention of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson to introduce a Bill, early next session, 
“to entrust local communities with power to 
protect themselves from the liquor traffic.” 
Mr. John Wilson, the Member for Govan, it 
will bz remembered, has also given notice to 
introduce a similar Bill for Scotland next 
session. 


It is worthy of note that the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children has during the last recorded month 
investigated 1,815 complaints of cruelty, 
1,648 of which were found to be true, affect- 
iog the welfare of 4,291 children and involv- 
ing 2,370 offenders. Action taken was as 
follows :—Warned, 1,228; prosecuted, 190 
(convicted, 183; discharged, 7); otherwise 
dealt with, 230. Punishment inflicted, 374 
years imprisonment aad £54 in fines. Nine 
cases ended in the death of the child. Nature 
of cruelties : Ill-treatment and assault, 388 ; 
neglect and starvation, 1,195; abandonment 
and exposure, 56; causing t> beg, etc., 71 ; 
immorality, 75 ; other wrongs, 30. What it 
would be especially interesting to many people 
to know is the proportion of cases in which 
drink plays a prominent part in bringing 
about the various kinds of cruelty referred to. 
Anyone constantly reading the police cases 
might easily be forgiven for attributing to 
drink three-fourths of the cruelty cases 
detected and punished by means of the above 
useful society. 

But still the burden of his song 
Was love of right, disdain of wrong : 
Its master chords were manhood, freedom, 
brotherhood, 


A BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


By Annis E. Hotpsworts. 


SOME PROFESSIONAL WOMEN.® 

BY MARGARET BATESON. 
THE new journalism has often been actively 
blamed for its vices. It is, therefore, a grateful 
task to be able to praise its virtues as exhibited 
by that new journalist—I am tempted to add 
also “and new woman” — Miss Margaret 
Bateson. 

Not that Miss Bateson is new in the hideous 
sense of the male journalist, whose knowledge of 
the old man helped him to foist upon society the 
idea of the new woman. To us within the circle, 
newness in woman is a term to conjure with—a 
phrase covering self-dependence and the use of 
the intellect that the old man has so long, and 
naturally, denied to his helpmeet. 

Miss Bateson herself is one of the best treatiees 
possible on the vindication of womanhood and 
womanliness. Here is a professional woman 
writing on her professional sisters with modesty, 
balance, ani good sense. And here are profes- 
sional women holding out helping hands to 
young women, making uphill paths less difficult 
for younger feet. Surely the professional woman 
must have succeeded to the tolerance and mag- 
nanimity of her predecessors in professional life 
—for is it not written that tolerance and mag- 
nanimity are masculine virtues of which the 
domestic woman has hitherto known nothing P 

HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH WORKING. 

It is good to rend the hearty words in which 
Miss Bateson prefaces her interesting volume— 

Primarily my endeavour has been to show by 
the evidence of ‘trusty witnesses what possi- 
bilities for happy labour women may expect to 
find in certain of the professions and avocations 
that are now open to them. By intercourse with 
some young, or at least youthful-minded, mem- 
ber of each profession, 1 have sought to learn 
what, in these years of our waning century, are 
the seeds of thought which are germinating in 
the professions, and will bear fruit in the time 
to come. It has formed no part of my project 
to converse with persons simply for the sake of 
their individual professional eminence, nor to 
tabulate the contents of this little volume upon 
the plan of a lions’ tea-party, for such assem- 
blages are habitually tiresome. To discover in 
each instance a person with living ideas and 
aspirations concerning her profession has been 
my sole aim. 

That this aim has been realised no one who 
reads the book will doubt. And to the girl in 
search of a career it cannot but prove an excel- 
lent finger-post pointing the way to the profes- 
sion for which she is specially fitted. Apart 
from this inner merit, there are the wider virtues 
of interest and information to commend the book 
to the general reader. It is a picture-gallery in 
which one may wander and gaze upon the 
pictures of women at work in the world. 

MUSICAL TRAINING. 

All the names written in this book of life are 
familiar to readers of Tuk WoMAN’s S1GNaL, and 
not a few of these representatives of ditferent 
professions have been the subject of sketch or 
interview in our own pages. Familiarity with 
the personality, however, can only deepen the 
interest with which we read Miss Bateeon’s 
charming sketches. Mrs. Mary Davies is among 
the first to be viewed and interviewed. She is, 
as one may expect, an enthusiast in her profes- 
sion, and all aspirants to St. James's Hall may 
well ponder the excellent advice she gives. 

‘¢ And what isthe cost of a musical training ?” 

“At the Royal Academy of Music, thirty 
guineas a year; at the Royal College of Music, 
forty guineas, But a first-rate training, such as 
may be obtained at either of these institutions, 


»* “ lrofessional Women upon their Professions : 
Conversations recorded by Margaret Bateson.” One 
vol. Horace Cox, London. 
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will not do everything. Attention to hygiene I 


offered a dry fact without some sauce of ex- 


consider almost equally important, and on this | planation, however insufficient. And I daresay THE MAHATMA TO THE 
account I wish very much that there were more | that were my explanatory offering to take the MAHARANEE 
well-managed homes for musical students in | form of the statement that the College of 


London, where the rules of health could receive 
proper attention. As you perhaps know, I am a 
great believer in temperance, and _ consider 
stimulants injurious to the voice. Proper and 
sufficient food and a regular mode of life are 
absolutely necessary for singers, ially when 
they are young and the voice is just developing. 
I really attribute my own excellent health to the 
regime under which I lived in my childhood, for 
as a child I was very delicate. vocalist gets 
a specified remuneration for singing, whish in- 
cludes travelling and all other expenses. In some 
cases, a8 you may suppose, the expenses in- 
volved make a serious hole in a singer's earn- 
ings.” 

“ Dress, for instance,” I murmured. 

‘Ah ! dress,” said Mrs. Davies, with some- 
thing like a sigh. “How I do sometimes envy 
a man, who doesn’t need to trouble about 
costume. The amount of time and thought, as 
well as expense, that it entails! And I verily 
believe there is no place in the world so dirty 
or so ruinous to a gown as a concert platform. 
But I admit that the singer must is well- 
dressed ; the public expects it. All the same I 
do not hold with over gorgeousness. I am no 
believer in the principle of ‘spending to get.’ 
And I do not think that I ever had prettier or 
more becoming concert gowns than those I wore 
: early days, which my mother used to make 
or me.” 


Surgeons’ Examination Board refuses to permit 
women to go through the examination for the 
L.DS. qualification, I should be held to have 
made the situation sufficiently intelligible. But, 
unluckily, the explanation does not satisfy me, 
for do I not recollect that there was once a time 
when it was impossible that women should be 
doctors? The doctors, #.e., the men doctors, 
would not allow it. Where are those doctors 
and their impossibility now? For when an 
irresistible force—namely, Woman—encounters 
an immovable body—namely, Man—that body 
must either think better of its immobility or 
prepare to be pulverised ; or, in the language of 
the vulgar, “‘ When a woman will, she will—you 
may depend on't.” In the case of dentistry she 
simply has not willed, and has not troubled to 
test her powers of irresistibility. 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS. 


One must not suppose from the quotations I 
have made tiiat every field lies open to feminine 
enterprise, and that woman has only to accept 
when the profession proposes. This is far from 
being the case; and herein lies the value of these 
conversations—the case for and against is put, 
and no one need venture into the new path un- 
warned. Hear, for instance, the strong words of 
Mrs. McCallum on the new occupation of Poor 
Law Guardianship. 


I then propounded a final question, in full 
expectation of an affirmative reply. ‘“ You are,” 
I said, ‘no doubt pleased at the lowering of the 
rate-paying qualification, which will now enable 
many women to become guardians who were 
formerly ineligible?” But Mrs. McCallum was 
only aftirmative with considerable reservations. 

“Tf you had asked me,” she said, ‘‘ whether 1 


A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT. 
We hear much about “ Mahatmas” in these days 
and not very much that helps us, but a letter has 
fallen into my hands from a Hindoo who writes 
to the widow of the recent ruler of Mysore, 
India, claiming that he is a disciple of the 
Mahatmas, and giviog advice to her in their 
name. The letter shows that the progressive 
spirit of these days has made itself felt even 
among the Hindoo priests, for this disciple 
writes in a more progressive tone than we are 
wont to expect from such a quarter. For 
instance, he says :— 

Now that you have been separated from him 
in this manner and left in charge of a trust, 
which well becomes you as a mother and asa 
woman of philanthropy and wisdom, my 
Masters come forward to give you through me 
such counsel as they think may be advan- 
tageously considered by you. I am their mouth- 
piece, you are the object of their good wishes. 

For eight years more, according to the 
arrangements made for the administration of the 
province of Mahishura, you have to wield the 
sceptre practically and do good to a large body 
of people. Let this be your daily life during the 
period. We shall see what happens thereafter. 


THE DAY’S ROUTINE. 


Make for yourself a little parnasala (a thatched 
cottage) in the Palace grounds, where you may 
reside like an anchorite in the midst of the regal 
splendour that surrounds you; keep an image of 
your departed consort in it as simple and lifelike 
as youcan make it. Before six in the morning 
finish your bath and conduct devapujah, or 
divine worship, till eight. Till nine, thereafter 
allow your children, including the prince 
enthroned, to be in your company. From nine 
to ten receive holy men that may wish to see 
you, and listen with patience and humility to 
what they may say, all from behind a screen. 
Ten to eleven shall be your meal-time. Let the 
meal be as simple and pure as you can make it. 
At the time you feed let a dozen poor women — 
old and infirm, and who have led good lives and 
true—be fed on the same fare as is prepared for 
you. From eleven to four in the afternoon you 
shall attend to the business of the State. 

Begin the work of the day by having read out 
to you as clearly and carefully as possible the 
petitions that may have been presented to you 
by people. This is the first duty of a sovereign 
—listening to the petitions of people. 

After disposing of these, go to the various 
branches of administrative work that engage 
your attention. Do not imagine that political 
and administrative duties have been intended 
only for men. Women have been in existence 
who have astonished the world by the fortitude 
and wisdom which they have displayed in these 
matters. 

In this connection remember Ahalja Bai (a 
queen of Indore, who ruled her subjects with 

reat wisdom and statesmanship) and Queen 
ictoria of Windsor, who is now the Empress of 
the land of the Himalaya. 


THREE WORKS FOR GUIDANCE. 


In the “Ramayana” (one of the two great 
epic poems of India, describing the incar- 
nation of Rama) there is a ‘‘Sarga” in the 
“ Ayodhakanda” (the canto on Adodhya in the 
above epic) named popularly the “ Kaschit 
Surga” (lit. ‘‘ Which canto,” or ‘‘ The canto,” as 
it is the most beautiful canto in the epic). In 
the “ Mahabharata ” (the other great epic) there 
is the ‘‘ Anusasanikaparva ” (the canto of moral 
exhortations and instructions in the “ Mahab- 
harata,” in which a large amount of very high, 
moral, and spiritual truth was conveyed to 
Judhisthira at the end of the battle of Kuruk- 
shetra.) Among the English who, int? a 
wonderfully short period of time, have com- 
pressed the action of ages, and the spirit of a 


FROM CONCERT TO CLASS. 


It is afar cry from the concert hall to the 
class room; but the interval is shortened. by 
two interviews which lead gently to High School 
teaching and the views upon it of one of the 
most successful of High School teachers, Miss 
Cooper, late principal of Edgbaston High School 
for girls. Miss Cooper, as is well known, is one wished to see well-qualified women elected as 
of the authorities on educational matters, and jue tt erage arr an en Ee Aa TA 
her remarks on her special subject have weight. | ..,4idate should be chosen merely because she 

% There arenot toomany teachers in all depart- 


0 isa woman. The advent of the untrained and 
ments. _There is one department in which there | emotional woman into Poor Law administration 
is a distinct opening for highly-educated women, | is much to be feared, for her power for evil will 
in which 1 have good reason to believe that | be as great as her power for good. Duriog the 
before long there will be a very wide opening. | last sixty years the flood of pauperism has been 
I am referring to Elementary Higher Grade | to some extent checked, but careless hands may 
Schools. I am doing what I can now to persuade | quickly make a fatal breach in a dam that it has 
girls who have received a high-school education | taken wit and labour to build ; and women are 
fae Sag ie pee hpigioe a Age often more ready to act than to think.” 
after she leaves school, ought, with a. little 
special teaching, to be able to pass the Queen’s if "inns 3 
Scholarship examination. After this two courses I have said enough to show the value of this 
are Sate her; (1) to become a student at a| modest. work, and I cannot do better than 
Residential Training vag (2) to go eae finish my notice by quoting a very wise remark 
the two years course (which I hope may which may be commended to those timid friends 
raised eventually to three a ears) at the Day | of progress who see in the onward march. of 
Training College. The second plan I recommend the ultimate devastati f thokined 
by preference, and the expense would be met by women She a MMaEe Cevas;Anon Oh meee 
the Queen’s Scholarship. She might go through of man. 

a course of pupil-teachership before taking the As our conversation proceeded, I began to 
Queen’s Scholarship, but this is not absolutely perceive that in Miss Bell’s case, as in that of 
w other women who have entered professions 


hitherto filled only by men, the ultimate goal 
might appear to be the same for both sexes, but 
was in reality quite different. In medicine, in 
teaching, in journalism, in all professions which 
are carried on, not in the solitude of the studio 
or the study, but out in the crowded world, by 
means of direct human intercourse—in such 
professions as these, women do not oust men from 
their places, but they make places for them- 
nalts that men have hardly known to be places 
at all. 


necessary. 

“ And then our ex-High School girl is to find 
her career in an Elementary School?” 

‘¢ Yes, but in one of the higher grade schools.” 

Then after a pause Miss Cooper continued : 

‘¢We are on the eve of great developments. 
We shall be called upon shortly, it is revealing 
no secret to tell you, to reconstruct, or, shall we 
say, extend our system of secondary education. 
It is necessary to provide a better link than 
at present exists between the elementary school 
end the high school. The question is, what 
kind of education is that to be?” 


ON DENTISTRY FOR WOMEN, 

On dentistry as a profession for women Misa 
J¥ateson discourses with a gentle humour, though 
her typical woman dentist, Mrs. Boswell, does 
not lend herself to humorous treatment. She is 
intensely in earnest on the subject of her pro- 
fussion, while Miss Bateson is speaking dis- 
re -pectfully of that terrible force in society, the 
upposition of the stronger sex. 


Some explanation for woman’s attitude of in- 
difference towards dentistry should be suggested, 
I am aware, for the reader never expects to be 


Mr. Gully, a great lawyer and the new Speaker 
of the House of Commons, states that, although 
he has always been very abstemious, since be- 
coming Speaker he has never tasted intoxicating 
liquor, and finds that total abstinence has done 
him much good. 


* % 

The authorities have refused to license drink- 
ing booths in Barnet Fair, and this refusal is 
received by the general public with positive | hundred nationalities, there is a book well 
satisfaction, as the sale of drink has done much | known as “ Bacon’s Essays.’ . 
to bring the fair into ill repute. The B.W.T.A.| Endeavour to model your administrative 
is to have a refreshment tent, which will be an| principles as much as you can on the tenets con- 
offset that all reputable people must appreciate. | tained in these three works, purifying them as 
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much as you can of course with the aid of your 
own and beneficent heart. Wise men often 
speak of two powerful agents, the head and the 
heart. There are occasions when the head must 
yield to the heart, and others when the heart 
must make namaskar (acknowledging subjec- 
tion) to the head, others when both may go 
hand in hand. The Py Serrgs of these three 
cases with the power of Budhi (spiritual suul) is 
the secret of the success of great men and 
women. Ahalja Bai and Victoria have been 
remarkable figures in history on this score. 
There have been other ladies equally good and 
true in managing men’s affairs. Remember 
them all from time to time so that you may see 
what a phalanx of feminine courage and intelli- 
gence this Mother Earth has to show for the 
guidance of those that have to do their duty like 
you. 


duty without thinking of her. She has a peculiar 
contempt for them that seek her for her own 
sake. “T want you,” said aman to Fame. She 
replied, ‘I want the man that does his duty 
without wanting me.” No higher example of 
this can be thought of than the great naval com- 
mander of England, Lord Nelson He did his 
duty, and fame made him the foremost of her 
favourites. Ahalxja Bai never courted fame. 
She did her duty, and fame still tells her story 
in loving words from the Himalayan heights to 
the point guarded by the daughter of the Hima- 
laya. OF course, you will dread flatterers and 
parasites as you dread the cobra. The poison 
infused by the fangs of this fell reptile is at 
times cast out by genuine mantra (incantations) 
or osadhi (medicine) ; but when flattery gets into 
the mind it is found very difficult indeed to cast 
it out. There is a dro of the mind which 
results from flatterers that finds no antidote in 
this world. Innumerable are the men and 
women that have been lost to the world by its 
baneful influence. You know it so well that it 
is needless to dilate on it any further. 


THE DUTY OF WORSHIP. 


After the evening bath at six, enter the 
temple of God of your palace, and perform the 
evening worship till seven. From seven to eight 
shall be your second meal-time for the day. 
From eight to nine have a regular course of 
Holy Scripture read, when you may hear the 
stories of great men and women in ages gone by, 
and how noble deeds were wrought at much self- 
sacrifice by those who cared more for Dharma 
(virtue) than for <Artha (wealth) or Kama 
(desires). After nine you may retire for the 
day like a Tapaswini (a female ascetic)—you 
know the meaning of this word. It has a great 
deal of good significance in it. In mind, word, 
and action a Tapaswini is a great deal more than 
is represented by the English word ‘‘ paragon.” 

Before going to your humble and lowly bed 
think of your great departed consort as being by 
your side, and make a Bhagavat Dhyanam 
(meditation on God). When you rise from bed 
after a peaceful slumber of a Tapaswint, think 
of your consort as being by your side, and 
again make meditation. Always make it a 
point of rising after six hours of sleep, and then 
think of any important questions of State that 
you have on hand for solution. The human 
body and mind both get into a peculiarly fresh 
and impressionable mood at or about the time 
‘that Sukra, or the morning star, rises in the 
heavens. The earth is fresh, the waters are 
fresh, the woodlands bend in salutation to the 
dawn at that time. The Janadhip log (ruling 
class) and ruling folk as they are called, also find 
the time favourable to cogitation. 

After this interval you will of course take up 
the thread where we began and go round the 
circle again. Our lives move in a circle and we 
all disappear at the centre. There is nothing 
new on earth, as the wise man says. The earth 
wants nothing new. The trees grow, man grows, 
and kingdoms rise all according to laws that are 
older than the oldest. But the human heart is 
fond of novelty, and there is nothing new in 
this also. The first man and woman, whvever 
they were, were as fond of novelty as the last 
born of your sons and daughters. But the path 
of duty is constant, though revolving. Those 
who keep to it are honoured among men, and 
obtain that much coveted name among the wise 
and good—sadu or sadhwee. (candidates for 
saintship) as the sex may be. 


A VIRTUOUS PRINCESS, 


You have an excellent opportunity for eight 
years to come to attain to the position of a 
sadhwee. Strive to attain it as never woman 
did before. What shall be after the eight years is 
beyond the horizon at present. But during this 
time let the kingdom of Mysore establish the 
proud boast of having been ruled by a princess 
who sets such an example of purity, virtue, 
capacity, wisdom and amiability as has been 
known perhaps in a very few instances on earth 
before. 

There are, in this age phrases like these :— 
‘¢ Modern ideas,” “ Orthodox people,” “ Western 
civilisation,’ “The light of the nineteenth 
century” ‘ Reform,” ‘Pandit perversity,” 
“Perpetual progress,’ ‘“ The survival of the 
strongest and fittest,” ‘‘Test of expediency,” 


‘*Freedom of women,” “The tyranny of the 
male sex,” “ Universal philanthropy,” ‘‘ Cosmo- 
politanism and Catholicism.” 

When you hear them and of them, and the 
advocates or exponents of them, do not allow 
mind to favour any of them or any 
at the spur of the moment. Take each patiently 
into your consideration. Remember the nature 
and character of the human mind, which is fond 
of change in some matters and stability in others, 
also consider the scope and character of the terms 
necessity, expediency, good of the world, custom, 
real progress and political, and social advantage, 
and come to your conclusions in strict con- 
formity with the dictates of common sense. 
Good lady, more than all you must take this 
common sense as the most important of your 
handmaids, or, as the more fashionabie way of 
putting it would be, among your maids of honour. 
Let this common sense guard your Palace gates, 
sit with you or rather attend on you when you 
do business with f be ministers, when you see 
your children and provide for their wants, and 
indeed on every other occasion, private or public. 
A great deal of learning and knowledge have 
been useless without it. Those endowed with 
it have been able to dispense with a good deal 
of learning and knowledge too. 

THE HELM OF STATE. 

Like the proverbial swan (the swan was sup- 
posed to separate milk from water in a mixture 
of both) you have to separate the from the 
bad and utilize it. e eyes of the civilised 
world (which is only a Western phrase for the 
Sanscrit expression Aryas) are turned towards 
Mysore, not so much because the good Chamar- 
ajendra departed from this world so early, or 

rishnarajendra has got upon the throne so 
early, but because Vanivilasa Ammannie, as 
your people call you, has taken into her hands 
the reins of power, or more appropriately the 
helm of State. 

The ocean of political life that lies before you 
may often be beset with billows heavy as 
Pariyatra and with tempests violent in the rage 
like the thunder of Mahendra. But let the 
calmness of your spirit and the courage of your 
noble soul steer the vessel safely through them 
all. So help you (iod ! 

It is good to know that in the Far Kast and 
among the Hindoos there is a growing recogni- 
tion of the power of women. 

Information from Egypt makes us aware that 
the Princess Nazle, who is said to be the most 
beautiful and attractive momber of the Khedive’s 
family, is a progressive-minded woman, eager to 
learn all that she can concerning the “move- 
ments” of her sisters in the West. It is also 
stated that the most influential minister of the 
Sultan of Turkey has married a young woman 
educated in a European school, and who stands 
beside him unveiled at the official receptions, an 
act unprecedented at the Turkish court. “The 
world do move,” as the coloured preacher in- 
sisted in his famous sermon, and is going forward 
faster than ever in these days towards the 
plane of sanity and justice, that subdivision of 
the race which men are fond of calling, “the 
last best gift of God.” 

Frances EK, Witiarp. 


In transacting business with your ministers 
aisposs of the routine work daily with despatch 
and care. Let the more important questions 
that require consideration always stand over for 
the next week day corresponding to it, so that 
meanwhile you may pass them through the 
crucible of your cogitation and arrive at such 
conclusions as may be for the A pap good of 
the greatest number concerned in the matter. 
That princes and people in their position 
live for the greatest good or the greatest 
number of Digi is the time-honoured 
peace of politicians in the land of the 

imala: Some amo Europeans, whose 
knowledge of life extends over a short area, 
imagine that this maxim was discovered by 
them some few years ago. But it is, as already 
pointed out, very old in our country; nay, it is 
as old as the loftiest of the Himalayan peaks. 


NOT FOR LOVE OF CHANGE. 


Never let any man, however high in the State, 
understand that he has only to place before you 
a certain matter for your passing it. Let every 
question before you receive your consideration, 
and let it appear, when it passes through your 
hands, that having considered the question 
within your own mind you have agreed with the 
minister because you have come to the conclu- 
sion that his conclusion is right. 

The rays of the sun and the principles of 
justice are as creation saw them in the begin- 
ning. They admit of nochange. Only accord- 
ing to time and place they must set into modified 
channels as Manu says. But this modification 
of channels is a work that has to be done with 
great care, and at very appropriate times and 
not for the mere love of change. Laws must 
change not because there is a legislature to 
change them, but because there is a necessity 
for the change. 

There was a prince in the Dravira country 
who used to say that he regarded any disorder 
in the tanks, river, channels and other items 
that made up the irrigation system of his 
dominions as a disorder in his own body, and 
attended to its remedy at once. 

This maxim had better be remembered with 
respect to the irrigation works of Mysore as also 
the other branches of administrative work in it. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE RULER. 


From four to six in the evening you may give 
yourself sufficient time for the evening bath, 
and preparation for worship, when you may also 
see such miscellaneous people as palace servants 
and officials, relations, near and distant, depen- 
dants of various kinds, and a thousand and one 
species of the nondescript Jog that abound in 
Samastaname (palaces), with various degrees of 
activity in them, discharging, or pretending to 
discharge, functions too numerous to be re- 
capitulated, and who are kept in their places 
and emoluments more by tradition, favour, and 
superstition than from any real necessity. You 
must take it for granted that they are not 
peculiar to Mysore alone. They abound in 
Windsor Castle as much as they do in the 
palace at Mysore, which shines with the cupola 
of gold and gems, and before the chequered 
portal of which the war-elephants lift up their 
trunks in evening salutation. 

Good lady, there is this important matter on 
Which you must be specially on your guard. 
Never seek to be great by acquiring fame, but 
ever seek to be great by doing your duty. Fame 
sa dame that runs after those who do their 


COMFORT ONE ANOTHER. 
Comfort one another, 
For the way is growing dreary, 
And the feet are often weary, 
And the heart is very sad. 
There is heavy burden-bearing, 
When it seems that none are caring, 
And we half forget that ever we were glad. 


Comfort one another, 
With the hand-clasp close and tender, 
With the sweetness love can render, 
And tho looks of friendly eyes. 
Do not wait with grace unspoken, 
While life’s daily bread is broken— 
Gentle speech is oft like manna from the skies. 
Maraaret E. Sanaster. 
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SCOTTISH ECHOES. The mission ship Queen Victoria is at present Correspondence. 


anchored off Eee og a cagtagind 
A evening a pu lic meeting was held in the Vic-| The Editors do not hold themselves responsible 
of era Kalburno, the son and bets of te Tan | toria Hall to hear an account of the work of the | for the opinions expressed by correspondents 
his majority on the 18th of June last, but naval ec esate aa at ~—phagege Ag err 
duties prevented his lordship visiting Largs at 


absence of Mr. Alex. Wylie, M.P., ex- Bailie 
the time, and the celebration was rdingly Easton presided, and Mr. Wilson, the travelling 
postponed until Thursday last. A dinner was 


sao A gave an fer searn coe “ ~ 
P ; ; the address being illustra y limelight 
given in the St. Columba Hall, Largs, which oo : Mack 

was attended by some two hundred gentlemen, views: Geipper also 


onald and Smedley 
vecolvad i e 
whom Lord Kelburne ived in the absence of big ae Lge anda liberal collection was 
his father. During the evening he was pre- 
sented with a beautiful illuminated address in a = = * 
panda frame Tt brilliantly Ainwinsted, in| Mr Sinclair, of the Belvidere Hospitel, 
honour of the occasion: Glasgow, speaking on the occasion of the la; fing 
of the memorial stone of the Ruchill Hospital, 
a said that the attitude of the people had greatly 
Lady Bell laid the memorial stone of the new | changed towards fever hospitals within the past 
Hospital for Infectious Diseases at Ruchill, | thirty years, and they no longer believed that 
Glasgow, on the 29th ult. After the preliminary | their friends were sent in to be killed. The 
speeches were over, her ladyship was presented | nurses too had undergone a great change for the 
with a silver trowel by Mr. Thomas Mason, 


better. Then they were, with fow exceptions, 
which was briefly acknowledged. Lady Bell| ignorant, intemperate, and devoid of all ambi- 
smoothed the mortar, and as the stone was 


tion in their work ; now they were good and 
lowered the band pla ed ‘‘ God save the Queen.” | beautiful, in fact, all that could be desired ! 
Thereafter her la vanip said, ‘‘I declare this ‘ 

stone well and truly laid, and I earnestly pray B 7 

that under the divine blessing the hospital will 
be the means of restoring endless thousands to 
health and strength. Our municipal work enters 
on its noblest form when engaged in the restora- 
tion of health, and I sincerely thank the Hospital 
Committee for connecting me with this work in 
asking me to lay the memorial stone.’ 


THE IRISH QUESTION AGAIN. 


Mespames,—Your correspondent, “ Another 
Irishwoman,” asks where I was living during 
the years the Coercion Act was in force. Now, 
there has been more than one Coercion Act 

d, but if she means that of ’87, I had every 
acility for taking observations. Sorry and 
grieved was I that it had to be put in force, but 
it was necessary for the protection of life and 
property. Punishment is sometimes a necessary 
ev. 

I have seen a woman look as if she were con- 
tinually hunted by a wild beast, her husband 
crippled for life by Land Leaguers. I have 
known of oid men brutally murdered, whose 
only crime was fidelity to their masters. I know 
well a gentleman who was shot at and his life 
made a burden to him for years. He was a 
model landlord—he lived at home, kept his pro- 
perty in good order, thereby giving work all the 

ear round; he had nice cottages built for his 
labourers, and showed every consideration to 
his tenants. But all was of no avail under the 
reign of the Land League. I have known of a 
poor servant girl who was shot accidentally for 
her master. Apparently not an atom of sym- 

athy was shown for her by the people of the 
[oeality. And then the poor animals—what 
were they not made to suffer! I could multiply 
examples, but enough. Evictions may be severe, 
but agrarian outrages are ten times more cruel. 
Surely, surely it was justifiable to put an end to 
them. 

The evictions which took place on the Clanri- 
carde estate, Gweedore and elsewhere,. were 
mainly attributable to the Plan of Campaign. 
The tenants were not allowed to pay their rents; 
many of them would have been glad to do so. 
I know of one man who was a first-rate tenant, 
thriving and prosperous. He joined the Land 
League, subscribing liberally to it. After a time, 
he became hard up, and applied for his money 
in vain. He is now aruined man, and bitterly 
regrets the day when he transferred his 
allegiance from his landlord to the Land League. 

A Nationalist said to me about three weeks ago 
that he knew we had land here on much better 
and securer terms than tenants in England, but 
it was for other reasons he wished for Home 
Rule. 

Rack rents are now a thing of the past. Ifa 
tenant thinks he has too much to pay for his 
land, he has only to go into the Land Court and 
have it valued, and if the landlord does not 
accede to the decree (I have never personally 
met with such a case), the redress is in his own 
hands, and the Nationalists ought to see to it. 
I am puzzled about one thing in your corre- 
spondent’sletter. What is it that English women 
and children may do with impunity ? May they 
tear up paving-stones and hurl them at the 
police? 1 must confess that I never saw any of 
this work going on in England. 

I now want to say something about the pros- 
perity of Ireland under Lord Salisbury’s former 
government, 


A notable monument, sacred to the memory 
‘of the Rev. Alex. Henderson, has just been 
restored in Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh, at the 
expense of Dr. Gunning. This remarkable mao 
‘was born in 1583, and while quite young was 
‘appointed Professor of Philosophy at St. 
Andrews. Subsequently he was presented to 
the charge of Leuchars Church, chiefly through 
episcopal influence. Latterly, however, he threw 
in his lot with the Covenanting party, and was 
three times elected Moderator of the Church of 
Scotland. He was Rector of the Town’s College, 
Edinburgh, at the time of his death, August, 
‘1646. The monument erected by his nephew, 
was thrown down at the Restoration of 
Cherles II., and his name defaced by the bullets 
of the soldiers sent for the purpose. It was 
again set up at the Revolution of 1688, and since 
then it has been so neglected that it sank into 
the earth about two feet, so that the base was 
almost hidden in the grass. CALEDONIA. 


Greenock has been chosen as the rendezvous 
of the Sanitary Congress this year, and the 
delegates from all parts of the country were 
welcomed by Provost Shankland in the saloon 
of the Town Hall on Thursday last. Professor 
Hay, in returning thanks for the welcome ex- 
tended to the Congress, mentioned the fact that 
it was Greenock that took the first step in the 
formation of such an Association twenty-one 
years ago, during which time the membership 

increased until practically all those engaged 
in sanitation throughout Scotland were associ- 
ated therewith. Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, 
hon. president, took the chair, and in his in- 
augural address declared that the first duty of 
county councils, in putting the machinery in 
motion to work the Public Health Department, 
was the appointing of thoroughly - qualified 
medical officers. 


In the year 1886 Mrs. Mary Bannister 
Willard, well known to White Ribbon women as 
having been for years the editor of the Union 
Signal, founded a Home School for Girls, in 
Berlin, Germany. She employed the best 
native teachers for languages and in music, 
arranged a course of study to cover three years, 
the principal features of which were German, 
French, and music, besides classes in English 
literature, history, and composition. Mrs. 
Willard associated with herself some of the most 
capable German ladies in Berlin, who have given 
instruction to her pupils; among them Frau 
Cauer and Frau Dr. Hempel—two of the most 
accomplished women in Germany. Frau Dr. 
Hempel has been known for over a quarter of a 
century as a marvellous teacher of German, and 
has prepared many young women pupils to 
receive certificates as teachers. She has now 
made these classes a part of the Home School. 


* * 


Professor Hay then read au interestiog paper 
on ‘The Mortality Rate in Scotland,” in which 
he contended that the working man was never 
better off than was the case to-day. His com- 
mand of the means of subsistence was practi- 
cally twice as great as it was from thirty to 
forty years ago, and his standard of living had 
risen considerably. It was unquestioned that 
the universal employment of steam machinery, 
helped by advance in the arts, had enormously 
aided and lessened human labour, and increased 
and cheapened the means of production, with the 
thrice happy result that wages had risen, hours 
of labour bad been shortened and lightened, and 
the cost of living reduced. 


~ MELLIN'S PAINTING COMPETITION. 
TOTAL VALUE OF PRIZES, £105. 


= a % ° age = y 3” 
THE Proprietor of Mellin’s Food for Infants and Invalids is willing to send to applicants a copy of “*MELLIN’S PAINTING BOOK, 


with full particulars of the above competition. It is desirable, to avoid disappointment, that early application be made, as letters will 
be attended to in their regular order according to the date of receipt. 
THE PRIZES WILL BE AS FOLLOWS: 
One Prize of £26 for the best Coloured Book.—Open to all. 
Two Prizes of £10 each for the Two next Best Coloured Books. Open to children not exceeding 18 years of age. 
Three Prizes of £5 each for the Three next Best Coloured Books. Open to children not exceeding 15 years of age. 
Ten Prizes of £2 10s. each for the Ten next Best Coloured Books. Open to children not exceeding 12 years of age. | 


Fifty Prizes consisting of either a well-dressed Doll or a Box of Tools, at the option of the successful Competitor, for the 
Fifty next Best Coloured Books. Open to little folks not exceeding 9 years of age. : 


| Address, enclosing 1d. to cover postage, “PAINTING BOOK DEPARTMENT,” 
| MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.-E- 


Sept. 5, 1895. 


First of all, I must show how we were helped. 

(1) Land Purchase Acts, 1887-'88-'89. Thirty 
three millions advanced for land purchase, 
without risk to the British tax payer; 21,000 
tenants made freeholders; 130,000 leaseholders 
admitted to Land Courts. 

(2) Congested Districts Board, established 
1891, to promote public works and _ relieve 
distress where existing in West of Ireland. 

(3) £1,500000 voted for developing the 
resources of Ireland. 

(4) 230 miles of railway constructed at cost of 
over £1,500,000 ; of this £1,000,000 was a free 

ift. 
. (5) Local Government Bill, resembling that 
for Englasd and Wales, proposed by Unionists, 
but opposed by Nationalists. 

(6) Free education for the Irish people. 

And now I must show how crime decreased, 
how prosperity increased, and how poverty be- 
came diminished. 

Decrease of Crime. 


Decrease 
1886 1890 per cent. 
(2) Indictable Offences 7,315 5,289 28 
(5) Agrarian Outrages 1,056 455 56 
Increzsed Prosperity. 
"Increase 
1886 1890 per cent. 


(a) Capital in pst 
Office Savings 


Banks 2,703,000 3,713,000 37 
(b) Deposits in Joiat 

Stock Banks 30,172,000 33,325,000 10 
(c) Traffic Receipts 2,751,000 3,146,000 14 


(4) Bank of Ireland 
Stock 260 
Diminished Poverty. 

1885 1890 
61,276 57,484 
(b) Paupers 47,774 42,601 11 
(c) Evictions 3,869 704 81 


And now I wish to conclude with a quotation 


from the speech of a Donegal priest (I know 
Father Michael Martin would willingly allow 


826 


Decrease per cent 
6 


(a) Emigrants 


me to do so), delivered at Killybegs, August | 


18th, 1893. ‘‘It would be base ingratitude on 


| born and b 
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public mention of the name of the Right Hon. 
Arthur James Balfour, and thanking him for all 
he has done for us, not only for giving the grant, 
but also for starting the railway works at my 
own request for the relief of the distress among 
my poor parishioners. Before the contract was 
taken Mr. Balfour gave relief in goods. He 
clothed the poor children of our schools, and if 
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Christian women, putting their trust in God, 
and they bore through all. I, for my part, must 
ask your second ‘ lrishwoman” what part of 
the land it could be where ‘tenants built their 
own houses, and made the land too, with their 
hard toil and industry?” Surely she must ref 

to the favoured north at the present time. 
Many of Irish West Meath tenants still live in 


he had remained Chief Secretary for Ireland we | the cabins where they were bor:, and their 
would now have a deepsea pier for our harbour. | mothers before them. To do good to such as 
His was a policy of true practical benevolence | these is the question to be solved now. 


and sympathy with distress. He 
Government made a network of railways through 
the congested districts of the country. He and 
his Government extended Land Purchase, and 
granted free education in Ireland. The name 
of Balfour will for ever be associated with the 
prosperity of Killybegs, and its inhabitants have 
good reason to hold that name in grateful recog- 
nition for the great favours he has conferred 
upon us.”—Faithfully yours, 
Dublin. An IRisHWOMAN. 


MEspaMEs,—May I write ‘‘ another word for 
dear old Ireland”? I quite agree with the letter 
of your first correspondent “ Irishwoman,” of 
August 8th. Yet, as I donot wish to be drawn 
into controversy, [ will now only answer your 
second correspondent, “ Irishwoman,” also, as 


and his 


far as I can write from personal knowledge as | 


to ‘ evictions.” 
I was not ‘‘ asleep” as your second correspon- 
dent asks, at the terrible times to which your 


H dent ref i€ sh h he | 
correspondent refers (if she moaus when the | Great Britain's ‘‘little sister,” not yet full- 


Nationalists’ Plan of Campaign was in vogue). I 


‘was not indeed then in Ireland, but in Wales 


with my husband, who was an _ Irishman 
and his only near relatives were 
in Ireland at the time. 


daily papers were our only reading, and we often 
waked at night fearing to hear news in the 
morning of shooting or boycotting. Land- 
lords in our part were most lenient. We 
heard of one or two “ flying for their lives,” as 


our part to allow this occasion to pass without; John Bright said. But our relatives were brave 


His property, being in | 
‘land, was there also, so that our whole hearts | 
and thoughts were absorbed in Irish affairs. The | 


| 


The doctor who has been attending me for 
years went to Ireland in ‘he autum: of '93, and 
on his return I asked him, ‘ What now hinders 
the prosperity of Ireland, do you think?” and 
= erage bere pe and foremost ; 

manism, also neglect of improved industry 
and home ‘leenlingan” 

A few weeks ago, on reading Dean Hole’s 
‘* Memoirs,” I came upon the question, “ What 
makes Ireland wretched?” ‘‘ Absenteeism.” 
He afterwards adds, ‘‘I quite approve of small 
holdiugs for poor tenants, if there is an edu- 
cated man as landlord at hand, who really, takes 
an interest in the land, and understands practi- 
cally the adaptation of soil, climate, and produce 
to each other. Without this aid the poor tenant 
cannot improve the land, but will lessen its 
value, and therefore its produce, year by year. 
How then can it prosper ?” 

This seems to me to be near the heart of the 
question. Yet, no doubt, the Irish question is 
deep and wide. : 

Let us remember this, Ireland is certainly 


grown, so still needing our care. And what 

shall we do for our sister must be the question 

of England’s Church.—Yours faithfully, 
Hareiet Epirn Conran. 


It is urgently hoped that a large number of 
orders for the Minute Book, containing the 
record of the World’s W.C.T.U. Convention 
recently held in London, will be sent in at once 
to the Secretary, Miss Agnes Slack, Ripley, 
Derbyshire, England, price 1s., postage 3d. 


MENTAL SHOCKS—WHAT ARE THEY ? 


‘IT wish I could be as cocksure of anything as Tom Macaulay is of 
It is both amazing and 


everything,” said a contemporary of his. 


for a few hours I had to be carried up and downstairs, 
to dress or undress myself. 


I was unable 


amusing how the habit of making statements which cannot be con- 
veniently contradicted breeds the dogmatising temperament in men. 
Editors, a few clergymen, and occasionally a doctor, are apt to fall 
victims to an undue confidence in their own judgment. 

For instance, the medical books describe the nature and effects 
of mental shock as positively as though the authors actually knew in 
what way the human body and the human mind are associated. But 
do they know it? No; they don’t know the first thing about it. 
Neither does any one else. 

In a letter just received by ue, the writer, Mrs. Mary Fuller, of 
Snaksley Mill, Loudwater, Bucks, mentions a date andanevent. The 
date is January 4th, 1898, and the event an accident through which 
her little boy was terribly burned. 

“ After this,” says Mrs. Fuller, “I fell into a low, nervous, and 
depressed condition. I had no wish for company, and for hours to- 
gether I sat down and cried. I had no appetite, and the least morsel 
of food distressed and pained me. I felt as if a heavy load were on 
my chest, and the pain was sometimes so bad that I would lie down 
flat on the floor in the hope of easing it.” 

[This was a natural, if not an effective thing todo. It came of 
the instinct which prompts us to apply pressure in some way to a 
painful spot. I have seen sea-sick persons lie motionless on their 
stomachs for hours at a time. ] 

“T was afraid to eat,” continues the Jady, “and for weeks took 
only light diet, such as fish, milk, etc., but the pain was just as bad. 1 
had a sour taste in the mouth, and was constantly retching, but could 
bring nothing up. My sleep was so disturbed and broken that I rose 
morning after morning weak, weary, and unrefreshed. Through worry, 
lack of nourishment, and want of rest, I sank rapidly, until I was 
scarcely more than a shadow. 

“My face was drawn in and hollow, and J could see my ribs. 
“T became so weak that for more than two months I was confined 
to bed, and had a doctor and a nurse attending me. When I got up 


“The doctor said my ailment was severe indigestion, and I took 
his medicine for months; it gave me temporary ease, but produced 
no real improvement in my condition. My husband, and all others 
who saw me, said I would never get better ; and I myself gave up all 
hope of recovery.” 

[Inasmuch as human wisdom consists, not in knowing everything, 
but in drawing rational conclusions from what seems to be true, these 
people were justified in their opinion. Yet they were wrong just the 
same, 

’ At the end of April, 1893,” adds the writer, “my husband was 
told by a woman in the mill about Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and 
persuaded me to try it. I had no faith in it, but knew not what else 
todo. I gota bottle from Mr. W. H. Briant, grocer, Loudwater, and 
felt better after taking a few doses. Continuing with it I could soon 
enjoy and digest food. In a fortnight I was strong enough to go to 
the seaside at Margate. By the time I had taken five bottles I was 
cured. I can now do any kind of work and eat any kind of food.— 
(Signed) Mary Fuller, Jan. 19, 1894.” 

One word more. The doctor was right in saying Mrs. Fuller's 
ailment was indigestion and dyspepsia, and if he had possessed the 
proper medicine he could have cured her. But was the disease in any 
sense due to the shock she recoived at the time of the accident to her 
child? No doubt the attack was precipitated by that, just as snow 
falls from loaded branches when you shake the tree. But it was not so 
caused, All of us have systems more or less saturated with the acid 
poisons of slow, chronic, and unheeded stomach and liver disease, 
Given our usual tame routine of life, and we may not suffer much, But 
a“shock”! Ah! that stops the excretions and brings on the crisis. 
That was what happened to Mrs. l'uller. 

The incident of the burning of her boy was deplorable; the in- 
cident of the woman at the mill mentioning Seigel’s Syrup to Mr, 
Fuller was most fortunate. We can’t always avoid mental shocks, bat 


luckily we can sometimes cure their results. 
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IN FAVOUR OF THE 
SUFFRAGE. 


Ws have received from the Central Society for 
Women’s Suffrage the following list, not yet 
complete, of members of the New Parliament 
who are in favour of Women’s Suffrage. An 
asterisk denotes that they were in the late 
Parliament. 


*Rt. Hon. A. H. D. Acland (L), Rotherham, 
York, W.R. *John Aird (C), North Paddington. 
“William Allan (L), Gateshead. *R. A. Allison 
berland. “Joseph Arch (1), 
*Alfred Arnold (C), Halifax. 
*L. Atherley- 


’ 
*James E. B. Baillie (C), 
*Rt. 

C), Manc 

Chief Secretary for Ireland) ( 
Major G. E. Banes (C), South West Ham. 
Doge (G), Bt . h a . genes ee ee. 
(C), St. Rollox, Glasgow. . M. Bhown- 
ageree (C), N.E., Bethnal Green. J. Bigwood 
¢ ), Brentford, Mid . *T. B. Bolitho (U), 
t. Ives, Cornwall. *Sir A. Borthwick, Bart. (CO), 
South Kensington. *A. G. Boscawen (C), Tun- 
bridge, Kent. °*W. L. Bousfield (0), North 
. *John Brigg (L),Keighley, York. W. 
R. *T. RB. Buchanan (L), rdeen. *John 
Burns (L), Battersea. *Thomas Burt (L), Mor- 
one bert Cameron (L), Houghton-le-Spring, 
ham. *C. W.Cayzer (C), Barrow-in-Furness. 
*Dr.. Chaloner (C), Westbury, Wilts. *F. A. 
Channiog oP) ast Northampton. *0. er 
Clare (C), les, Lancashire, *Dr. Clark (L), 
Caithness. *W. O. Clough (L), Portsmouth. 

*B, L. Cohen (C), East Islington. *Jesse Collings 

. (Under Secretary Home Office) (U), Bordesley 
Birmingham. *Sir J. O. . Colomb (C), Great 
Yarmouth. *C. E. Colston (C0), ornbury, 
Gloucester. *John Oolville (L), N.E. Lanark. 
*Earl Compton (L), Barnsley, York, W.R. *Lord 
A. Compton (U), Bi leswade, Bedford. *A. 
Cameron Corbett ), Tradeston, Glasgow. 
*Qol. Cotton-Jodrell (C), Wirral, Cheshire. 
*Rt. Hon. L. Courtney (U), Bodmin, Cornwall. 
*Robert Cox (U), South Edinburgh. *H. H. 
Cozens-Hardy (L), North Norfolk. *Alexander 
Cross (U), Camlachie, Glasgow. *Viscount 
Curzon (C), Wycombe, Bucks. *Karl of Dalkeith 
(C), Roxburgh. *R. M. Dane (C), North 
Fermanagh. *M. Vaughan Davies (L), Cardigan. 
*W. Rees Davies (L), Pembrokeshire. *Col. J. 
M. Denny (C), Kilmarnock Burghs. *Rt. Hon. 
Baron H. De Worms (C), East Toxteth, Liverpool. 
*Rt. Hon. Sir C. Dilke (L), Forest of Dean, 
Gloucester. “George Dixon (U), Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. *Sir F. Dixon-Hartland (C), Ux- 
bridge, Middlesex. G. C. A. Drucker (0), 
Northampton. *Sir W. Dunn, Bart. (L), Paisley, 
*Hlon. Alan de Tatton Egerton (C), Knutsford, 
Cheshire. *T. E. Ellis (L), Merionethshire. *S. 
Evershed (L), Burton, Staffordshire. *T. G. 
Fardell (C), South Paddington. Sir Horace 
Farquhar, Bart. (U), West Marylebone. *Dr. R. 
Farquharson (L), West Aberdeen. *C. Fenwick 
(L), Wansbeck, Northumberland. *G. H. Finch 
(C), Rutlard. RB. B. Finlay (U), Inverness 
Burghs. *W. Hayes Fisher (C), Fulham, *R. 
U. Penrose FitzGerald (C), Cambridge. 
Sir F. W. FitzWygram, Bart. (C), Fareham, 
Hants. J. F. Flanoery (U), Shipley, Yorkshire. 
*H. W. Forster (C), Sevenoaks, Kent. *Rt. 
Hon. Sir. A. B. Forwood, Bart. (C), Ormskirk, 
Lancashire. Col. W. H. Foster (UV), Lancaster, 
Lancashire. *H. S. Foster (C), Lowestoft, 
Suffolk. *Sir B. Walter Foster (L), Ilkeston, 
Derby. Lewis Fry (U), North Bristol. W.. Jz 
Galloway (C), S. W. Manchester. Sid ey Gedge 
(C), Walsall. Sir T. D. Gibson-Carmichel, Bart. 
(L), Midlothian, Edinburgh. J. S. Gilliat (C), 
Widnes, Lancasbire. Charles Gold (L), Saffron 
Walden, Exsex. *Maj.-Gen. Goldsworthy (C), 
Hammersmith. J. E. Gordon (C), Elgin and 
Nairn. *Rt. Hon. Sir J. EB. Gorst (Vice-Pres. 
Coun. for Ed.) (C), Cambridge University. *Sir 
E. T. Gourley (L), Sunderland. *H. R. Graham 
(C), West St. Pancras. *E. Grey (C), North 
West Ham. *W. Raymond Greene (0), 
Chesterton, Cambridge.  *Sir Edward Grey, 
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Bart (L), Berwick Northumberland. 
Cameron Gull, Bart., (U), Barnstaple, Devon. 
*R. Hal i "T.. F. 
Geo. Harwood 
e *J. 

*J. Henniker 
*Sir A. Hickman (C), 
*Rt. Hon. Lord A. W. 


Down. 
Stafford. 


*A. F, 
ir J. J. 
Carmarthen Burghs. *W. John- 
ston (C), South Belfast. *J. H. Johnstone oy 
Horsham, Sussex. ‘*Sir J. J. Joicey (L), 
Chester-le-Street, Durham. *D. Brynmor Jones 
(L), Swansea District. Jordan Jeremiah, 
F h. *Hudson E. Kearley (L), Devon- 
George Kemp (U), Heywood, Lancashire. 
ames Kenyon (C), Bury, Lancashire. *H. 

Kimber (C), Wandsworth. *Sir John G. 8. 
Kinloch, Bart., (L), East Perthshire. *J. G. 
Lawson (C), Thirsk, York, N. R. *Sir W. 
Lawson (L), Cockermouth, Cumberland. ‘*Sir 
J. F. Leese (L), Accrington, Lancashire. *Sir 
L), Dundee. *T. R. Leuty (L), 

*E. H. Llewelyn (C), Nort. 

Somerset. * Lt.-Col. Lockwood (C), Epping, 
Essex. *Gerald W. E. Loder (C), Brighton. 
*J. W. an (L), Harborough, Leicester. 
Marquis of Lorne (U), South Manchester. *Thos. 
Lugh (L), West Islington. * J. Lowles (C), 
Haggerston, Shoreditch. *Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., (U), London University. J. 
unis Macdona (C), Rotherhithe, Southwark. 
*J. W. Maclure (C), Stretford, Lancashire. 
*Justin McCarthy (N), North Longford. C. P. 
B. McLaren (L), Bosworth, Leicester. *J. H. 
Maden (L), Rossendale, Lancashire. Lord E. 
W. Manners (0), Melton, Leicestershire. *Sir H. 
E. Maxwell, Bart., (C), Wigton. Col. J. J. 
Mellor (C), Radclitie, Lancashire. *Powlett 
Milbank (C), Radnor. *F. B. Mildmay (U), 
Totnes, Devon. *Sir F. G. Milner, Bart., (C), 
Bassetlaw, Nottingham. Ed. P. Moncton (C), 
N. Northants. *Sir S. Montagu, Bart. (L), 
Whitechapel, Tower Hamlets. *Col. Hon. 
F. C. Morgan (C), South Monmouth. 
*Pritchard Morgan, (L), Merthyr Tydvil. G. H. 
Morrell (C), Woodstock, Oxon. Walter 
Morrison (U), Skipton, York, W.R. *E. J.C. 
Morton (L), Devonport. *P. A. Muntz (C), 
Tamworth, Warwick. OC. T. Murdoch (C), 
Reading. *Andrew G. Murray (Sol. Gen. for 
Scotland) (C), Buteshire. *Hon. Sir Northcote 
Stafford, Bart. (C), Exeter. *Captain Norton 
(L), West Newington. *Mark Oldroyd (L), 
Dewsbury. C. L. Orr-Ewing (C), Ayr Burghs. 
James F. Oswald (C), Oldham. *T. Owen (L), 
Launceston, Cornwall. * Rt. Hon. Sir C. J. 
Pearson (Lord Advocate) (C), Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities. *Sir W. D. Pearson, 
Bt. (L), Colchester. *James Pender (C), Mid. 
Northants. *Sir John Pender (U), Wick Burghs. 
*R. W. Perks (L), Louth, Lincs. *E. H. 
Pickersgill (L), S.W. Bethnal Green. *F. 
Platt Higgins (C), North Salford. *Capt. E. G. 
Pretyman (C), Woodbridge, Suffolk. *Major E. 
Pryce-Jones (C), Montgomery Burghs. *C. Guy 
Pym (C), Beaford. *Dsvid Randall (L), Gower, 
Glamorgan. *J. Rankin (C), Leominster, Here- 
ford. *Major F. C. Rasch (C), South-east Essex. 
*H. Byron Reed (C), East Bradford. *C. B, 
Renshaw (C), West Renfrew. *J. A. Rentoul 
(C), East Down. *H. OC. Richards (C), East 
Finsbury. *I. Richardson (U), Hartlepool. 
*Rt. Hon. C. T. Ritchie (Pres. of the Board of 
Trade) (C), Croydon. *Jobn Bryn Roberts (L), 
Eifion, Carnarvonshire. *Brooke Robiason (C), 
Dudley. *Sir A. K. Rollit (C), South Islington. 
*James Round (C), Harwich, Essex. *Clement 
Royds (C), Rochdale. Col. F. S. Russell (C), 
Cheltenham. *Sir G. Russell, Bart., (C), 
Wokingham, Berks. *T. W. Russell (Sec. of the 
Local Government Board) (U), South Tyrone. 
H. 8. Samuel (C), Limehouse, Tower Hamlets. 
J. Samuel (L), Stockton. *Col. Saunderson (C) 


Hants. 


{Sir | North 


'(C), Hertford, Herts. 


S.| Peebles and Selkirk. 
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*Sir J. Savory, Bart. (C), 
nd. *O. E. Schwann (L), 
C. P. Scott (L), Leigh, 


Church. 
#E, Spencer (C), West Bromwich. *Albert Spicer 
(L), Monmouth Burghs. E.J. Stanley (C),Bridg- 
water, Somerset. H.M. Stanley (U), North 
Lambeth. *H. 0. Stephens (C), Hornsey, Middle- 
sex. *Sir M. J. Stuart, Bart. (C), Kirkcudbright. 
#J.Henry Stock (C), Walton, Liverpool. SirJohn 
B. Stone (C), East Birmingham. Arthur Strauss 
U), Camborne, Cornwall. Hon. ©. H. Strutt 
C), Maldon, Essex. *Jas. Stuart (L), Hoxton, 
Shoreditch. Hon. H. N. Sturt (C), East Dorset. 
Donald Sullivan, South Westmeath. *Abel 
Thomas (L), East Carmarthen. *D. A. Thomas 
(L), Merthyr Tydvil. “Walter Thorburn (U), 
*Rt. Hon. Sir G. 0. 

L), Bridgeton, Glasgow. 
orwood, Lambeth. Alex. 
Ure (L), Linlithgow. *Viscouvt Valentia (C), 
Oxford. *Rt. Hon. C. P. Villiers (U), South 
Wolverhampton. Col. C. E. H. Vincent (C), 
Central Sheffield. R. Wallace (L), Perth. 
*Sir W. Walrond, Bart., (Secretary of the 


Trevelyan, Bart., 
*Chas. E. Tritton (CO), 


Treasury) (C), Tiverton, Devon.  *Alfred 
Webb (N), West Waterford. °R. G. 
Webster (C), East St. Pancras. ‘Sir R. 


Webster (Attorney-General) (. Isle of Wight. 
*Sir W. Wedderburn (L), Banfishire. *B. C. V. 
Wentworth (C), Brighton. *J. Lloyd Wharton 
(C), Ripon, York, W. R. *H. Whiteley (C), 
Ashton-under-Lyne. *Charles Whitmore (C), 
Chelsea. *W. Wickham (C), Petersfield, Hants. 
*J. Shiress Will (L), Montrose Burghs. J. 
Carvell Williams (L), Mansfield, Notte. “Sir W. 
H. Wille, Burt., (L), East Bristol. J. Wilson 
(L), Govan, Lanark. *John Wileon (L), Mid 
Durham. W. Woodall (L), Hanley. Sir J.T. 
Woodhouse (L), Huddersfield. *C. B. Stuart 
Wortley (C), Hallam, Sheffield. Alex. Wylie 
Dumbartonshire. *George Wyndham (C), 
Dover. M. D'Arcy Wyvill (C), Otley, York. 
J. H. Yoxall (L), West Nottingham. 


[=e 


The Empress of Germany, as is well known, 
takes great interest in the building of churches 
in the capital. Last Sunday was the day of a 
great occasion along this line. The Memorial 
Church to Emperor William I was dedicated in 
the imperial presence with magnificent ceremony 
and military display. Just how the latter con- 
sorts with the purpose of a building of this sort, 
ought to puzzle even the metaphysical German, 
but the church militant may perhaps require it 
in a land where the Prince of Peace is not con- 
sidered a ruling sovereign. The gospel of Sedan 
appears to have been the ‘‘ lesson for the day.” 


a 


NON-ALCOHOLIC FLAVORING POWDERS. 


The finest and greatest variety of Flavorings in 
the World, richer, and about three times stronger 
than the best extracts. In demand wherever known. 

“These are the only Aavorinks that I have ever analysed 
that did not show any trace of poison. They are superior 
in strepzth and flavor to any liquid extracts I have ever 
analysed. I cannot see how you can possibly concentrate 


80 much flavoring in so httle powd: 


ler. 2 
J. H M. MERRENIOK, New York, Analytical Chemist.” 


T bey need only to be known to come 
. oy peat on a BARKER, National ‘Treasurer W.C.T.U.” 


For further particulars address: 


THE GONSOLIDATED PERFUME CO.,Chicago, U.S.A. 
BEST TERMS TO AGENTS. 


ao 


DEVONSHIRE CREAM. 


(Really genuine.) 
$ lb., 1/2; 1 Ib., 2/-; 2 lbs., 3/9; including air-tight tin and 
po: 


stage. 
Chickens, Eggs, ete. 


eee ee 
Mrs. OONYERS, Kilkhampton, Stratton, North 
Devon. 
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INSTITUTIONS. 
30 WORDS ror 2s. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 


LAPHAM MATERNITY HOS. 
PITAL (and School of Midwifery), 
Jeffreys Road, S.W. Under fulty- 

qualified Medical Women. Ladies trained 
in Midwifery for L.O.S. Also monthly 
nurses trained (three months). October 

es. Good nurses recommended. 
Bmall weekly payments from patients. 
Donations urgently needed. 


RESCUE HOME 


(Late Asylum), Harrow Road, W. 
Founded by Rev. THOMAS SCOTT, 
the Commentator, in 1787. 


Thousands of failen and friendless 
women have been sheltered and placed 
out in service. FUNDS ARE UR- 
GENTLY REQUIRED, ESPECIALLY 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

The Treas 
East, and J. F. W. m, Esq., 20. Birenin 
Lane, Messrs. Morgan & Scott, or the Secre- 
tary will be thanktul to receive contributions, 


EDUCATIONAL. 
30 WORDS FoR 2s, 
6d. for each Additional 10 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Jouw Happow & Cc., Latest TIME TUESDAY 


SOUTH-WEST LONDON COLLECE. 


High-class School for Young Ladies. 
ARLTON MANSIONS, OLaPHAM RISE, 


jurers—Lord Kinnaird, 1, Pall Mall 
Deacoi 


y recommended by the late 
Spurgeon. D. 
McEwau, D:D.. Rev: W. Willians, 


and parents of former and present pupils. [kK 


~ Seoretaries of Temperance Sooleties 


desirous of securing the services of 
Mr. 


E. TENNYSON SMITH 


for Temperance and Direct Veto Campaign during 

forthcoming season. may address the Lecturer 

at Wood Lawn, Hampton Koad, Hirchfields, 
Birmingham 


GERMANY. 


Ladies desirous of visiting the Rhine or 
studying languages can be received in the 
comfortable rome of a well-qualified Ger- 
man lady. Terms moderate. British 
references. — Fraulein ScHo.u, Villa 
Baskerville, Godesberg:on-tre-Rhine. 
OMBINED UNIVERSITY and 
Home Education for Elder Girls. Special 
advantages. Attendance at College 
Lectures and Art Classes, Conversational 
French and German, Courses ia Domestic 


Kconomy, Cookery, Hygiene, ard Dress- 
makiug. Refined Home. Limited number. 
Inclusive fees. — Particulars, Miss L. D. 
Royce, Eslington Tower, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 
30 WORDS For 2s, 
6d. for each Additional 10 Words, 
Three insertions as Two. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Jonn Happon & Co., Latest Time TUESDAY. 


T LONDON.—TRANTER'S TEM- 
PERANCE HOTEL, Bridgewater 
Square, Barbican, near St. Paul's 
Cathedral, G.P.O., andall places of interest. 
Quiet, clean, economical. Write for 
“ Visitor's Guide,” showing ‘‘ How to Spend 
@ Week in London,” with tariff and testi- 
monials post free. Telegrams, ‘‘ Healthiest,” 
London. 


ORWAY.—TEMPERANCKE I’N- 
SION HOLIDAY RESORT, six hours 
from Bergen. First-class Trout and 

Sea Fishing, Boating, Bathing, Excursions. 
Farm Produce. Tariffand View from Mr. 
M. Hooper, 372, Strand, London. (kK. 
ROURNEMUUTH (Wese Clitt).— 
Most comfortable Boarding House. 
Near sea. Charming views. Pleasant 
arden. Tennis lawn. Generous table. 
right christian home. Sanitary certificate. 
Moderate terms.—Mrs. MANWARING, Durley 
Hall, Durley Chine. E 

LADY BOARDER received in the 
private family of s widow. Only one 
received. Pleasant Bedroom. Late 

dinner, aud young, chee:ful company. 
French, German, and English spoken ; also 
mMusica!, Would suita lady student. ‘Terms 
according to requirements, but very 
Moderate.—Letters first to W. 8., 477, 
Messrs. J. Haddon & Co, Bouverie House, 
Salisbury Square. 


DEANSGATE HOTEL, 


MANCHESTER. 
Family, Commercial, Temperance. Charges 
moderate. Electric Light. Passenger Lift. 


Telephone. 


Night Porter 


A‘l Delegates of World’s Woman’s Union 
Visiting Mauchester, should stay bere. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


EVERY THURSDAY. 


A NEWSPAPER 


Che Christian. 


FOR EVERY CHRISTIAN FAMILY 


ONE PENNY. 


The Issue of SEPTEMBER 5 contains 


A STORY OF THE FAR NORTH-WEST. 


By Rew. EGERTON R. YOUNG. 


Portrait and Sketch of 


The late Mr. PHILIP PHILLIPS, 


“THE SINGING PILGRIM.” 
A STUDY OF ECCLESIASTES. By Rev. Dr. ERDMAN. 
A MODEL MINISTER. By Rev. Dr, CuyLer. 
NEWS OF THE CHURCHES, 


NOTES AND COMMENT3 ON CURRENT TOPICS, 


RECORD OF 


EVANGKLISTIO WORK AT HOME AND ABROAD, BTC., ETC. 
London: MORGAN AND SCOTT, 12, Paternoster Builoings, £.C. 
And may be Ordered of any Bookseller ar Newsagent. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 1852. 


DYE- 
WORKS, 


PULLARS’ 


————EE 


PERTH. 


CBLEBRATED FOR SUPERIOR DYEING OR CLEANING OF 
LADIES’ DRESS, GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHES, HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS. 


LONDON : 18, CHENIES STREET, W.C. ; and Agencies throughout the Kingdom. 
GOODS CAN ALSO BE SENT DIRECT TO WORKS BY PARCEL POST OR RAIL. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 
30 WORDS For 2s. 
6d. for each Additional 10 Words; 
Three insertions as two, 
Jouw Happon & Oo., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 


CEN LADY with Pretty House 
at 


Penzance wants Companion 

for Winter. Terms low.—H., c/o 

Mrs. Daves, Fancy Repository, Penzance, 
Cornwall. 


ESIDENT CHRISTIAN AB- 
STAINER required at once, as Third 
Helper in a emall Temporary Rescue 

Home for Young Girls. State salary and 
age.—Superintendent, ‘‘House ot He'p,” 
20, Walcot Parade, Bath. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., 


30 WORDS For 1s. 61. 
6d. for each Additionat 10 Words, 
Three insertions as two. 
Joun Happon & Co., LarssT TiME TUESDAY. 


STTUATION DESIRED for young 
person, to work under matron or lady 
superintendent in orphan school or 
college. Age 21 years. London preferred. 
By end of August.—Apply, F. M., §, Elm 
Park, Brixton Hill. 8.W. K 


WANTED. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
30 WORDS, 2s. 
6d. every additional 10 Words, 
Displayed Adverticements 5s. an inch. 
Joan Havpon & Co. Larrst TIME, TUFADAY. 


ILL ANY SISTERS HELP A 
Mother to send an bens son to Africa 
tor health ? Help needed for paseage- 

money and outfit.—S. P., 16, Sutton Place, 

Devizes. 

A LADY, having a Recipe of the 
most simple nature, that will at. once 
safely remove SUPERFLUOUS HaiRs, 

ig toi their oppearance, will bave pleasure 

n forwarding iv upon application to Mre, 

Grace Newton, Verwood Villa, Heath Road, 

Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT. 


DELICIOUS. ' 
Prepared in silver-line 


DR. 
GORDON STABLES |: 
B.N., ware: “ Jellies |= 
that y add to our 
health and luxury.” 


CHIVERS’ PATENT CUSTARDS and 
PATENT BLANC MANGES —2d. and 8d 
ets and 6d. boxes—two more de- 
icious and digestible additions to the 
dinner and supper table. Made by 
simply adding milk and boiling. 


S. CHIVERS & SONS, awe eorearons OF THE First 


LI8SH FRUIT FaRm Jam Factory, 


| HALF-PINTS, 2)¢ 
PINTS, 44d. 
QUARTS, 8d. 


Histon, CAMBRIDCE. 


A CHILD. bv the aid of CHIVERS 
SPECIALITIBS, can make a COSTARD 
a BLANC MANGH, or a JELLY, o 

which any Cook might be proud. 


Of Grocers and Svores, 


ALL APPLICATIONS 


RE 


ADVERTISEMENT 


SHOULD NOW BE ADDRESSED TO 


JOHN HADDON & C0., 


| Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 


PUBLIGATIONS, 
30 WORDS FOR 2/-. 
___MNerlaned Advertisements Sl- rer inch, 
cet rUBLISHED, post free, 63d. 

HANDBOOK TO THB LICENSING 

ACTS, with Notes on the Law re- 
specting Vice,byALFRED T. Davins,Solicitor, 
tarerpce —Genlad, ** Datly Post” Office, 
aver Us & 


TOKOLOGY 4.00 (ti 


The ail ite of pregnauey can be prevented as 
well as the. pain dangers of childbirth 
ed. ‘Thie Luowledge isa” 
BOON TO EVERY WOMAN. 
TOKOLOGY also treats upon Dyspepsia, Consti- 
Pitea. Headache, Neuralgia, B Sheen ete. 
nzeicione say th.tthe Somer upouConstipation 
ia the beat treatise ever written upun tee subject, 
and alone is worth the price othe nuvk, Chapters 


on the Health and Di WwW a Chi 
peated ke @nd Diseases of WumenandCh 4 


aro 

Testimonivis from all = of the world bear 
witness to its merits, A detailed circuiar of this 
book will be sent post free. 


Address all orders to THE SOLE ENGLISH 
AGENTS— 


L. N. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 7, Imperial 
Arcade, Ludgate Circus, veoh EC. 


ee SSS 
READING MATTER for the 
WORKHOUSES, Etc. 


FREE LITERATURE 


SOOILTY. 
Mr. W. T. 828A, Hon, Su ‘retary of ths 
above Society, will be p''ased to receive trev 
parcels of disussd 


Periodicals & Illustrated Papers. 


Through the agency of this Soviety dis- 
tributions of Montbly Parcels are made to 
WORKHOUBES and INFIRMARIKS,. 

Fuller particulars will bs given on appli- 
cation to Hon. Secretary, Bouverie Huuse, 
Salisbury Square, K.0, 


ABSOLUTELY THB 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON. 


WHITE or CREAM from 2/6 each. 
BLACK or COLOURED from 2/- each. 
BLACK PLUMES from 1 - to 4/- each. 
COLOURED PLUMES from 26 to 4,- ea. 
Dress Materials Mat hel. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


Post Free in Securely Packed Bcxes, 


AFRICAN OSTRICH FEATHER COMPANY, 


BOUVEKIB CHAMBERS, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN 


PEN. 


Manufactured in three sizes, 
at 10/6, 16/6, & 25/- each. 
HOW 
MR. HALL CAINE WROTE 
“THE MANXMAN.” 

“Yes, if the fact is of any 
“consequence, you are very 
“welcome to say thrt I 
“wrote ‘The MANXMAN’ 
“with the Swai lountain 
“Pen. It has bee me quite 
“indispensable to me. I 
“can use it with case, and 
“certainly anywhere and at. 
“any time, even in tt.e dark, 
“in bed, and on horseback. 

“HALL CAINE.” 


(iia 
oz 
ee, 


REDUCED Fac-SiMILB, 


S 


We only require vourste Loen 
and Dandwer ting to ssiew. a siit- 
able pen. Complete Tllustrated 
Catelone sont pst free on 
ap; lication. 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93 Cheapside, London, E.C. 
95a, Regent Street, London, W. 


“The Typical Cocoa of English 


‘Manufacture— Absolutely Pure.” 
| The Analyst. 


AND THE AGED. 


BEST Established 
AND 4828. oy 
CHEAPEST. 4 
 & 
FOR 
INFANTS, 
. CHILDREN, 
; INVALIDS, 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
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“A SMALL SPOONFUL 
of CADBURY’S COCOA, 
with boiling water or milk, 
will make a large breakfast | 
cup of the most delicious, 


digestible, absolutely sure 
and nourishing Cocoa, of 
the greatest strength and 
the finest flavour, entirely | 
free from any admixture.” 


NO 
CHEMICALS 
USED 


(As in many of 

the so-called 

Pure Foreign 
Cocoas). 


“ Kdmirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 


Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
He 
og , 
Oo : 
| Air-tight Tins. 


“Highly Nutritious.”— Lancet. 


in Patent 


~ i i 
WHITE RIBBON CO,, LIMITED. 
‘pO EVERYTHING.’ 


MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD’S 


Latest Manual for White Ribboners. 


A book of untold value to all workers in our cause. 
Paper Cover, ONE SHILLING ; Cloth, 2s. 


Send for our Handsome New Illustrated Catalogue 


MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON ST. 


Mr. H. R. ALLENSON has been appointed Retail and Trade Agent 
White Ribbon Co., Limited, and they are now on sale at his Depot, 30, 


NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMP 


NEW WHITE 


OFFICIAL BADGES, PINS, PENDANTS, Etc. 


Enamelled Badge. 


FG 


Silver Plated, 4/- 
10/8 per doz. nett. 


New Plated or Metal Pin 


Gilt Pendant, 
Price 8d., or 6/- 
per doz. nett, 


6d. and 1d. 


each 


for 


fixing the 
(White Ribbon. 


nett. 


| 


Ercce},, 1/, or 10’8 per a. zen. 
All Orders for Literature, etc., should be acdressed, and Chcques and Money Orders {cr tie sare made payable, to Mrs. WARD Poo.E, Memor:2+ 


Hall, Farrineden Street, London, E.C. 


Srinted by MazeLi, Wasisen, 


1/- eacb, or 10.8 doz. nett. 


oo 


ee 
and Price List, free to any address. 


LONDON, E.C. 


for the various Publications of the 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 


ERANCE ASSOCIATION (ttcorporated). 


RIBBON PINS in Gold and Silver. 


aXe 


: Gold Pin 
Gold Safety Pin Brooch, wets ADMIRABLY 
9-ct., 66 nett. Bilver, 3/- for fixing 
ADAPTED 
White Ribbon 
FOR 
Bow 
PRESENTS 


Silver, 2/6 nett. 


Enamelled ‘‘Y” Badge, 


& Vanky, Lp., at 5 and 6, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, and Published by MarsHaLL & SON, 135, Fiees Strest, London, E.C. 


pole Advertisea ent Agents, JOHN Havron 3 Lo,, Louverie House, Salisbury Square, 


